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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 
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*  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  from  a  study  of  Army  race  relations  and  equal 
opportunity  training.  The  scope  of  this  particular  report  is  limited  to  race  relations/equal 
opportunity  training  in  USAREUR.  The  other  reports  prepared  on  this  project  are  listed 
on  pages  4-5. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  task  in  the  project  was  to  describe  and  analyze  the 
RR/EO  unit  training  program  as  it  was  being  implemented  in  USAREUR  and,  to  the  extent 
possible,  to  assess  the  impact  the  training  is  having.  In  addition,  as  a  substudy,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  some  information  on  the  impact  of  two  courses  taught  at  the  USAREUR 
Race  Relations  School,  namely  the  20-day  Part-Time  Instructors  Course  and  the  5-day 
Unit  Commanders  Course.  , 

X  .  /  v '  - 

The  research  team  visited  seven  communities  in  Germany  in  October  of  1 976 
and  again  in  May  of  1977,  and  collected  a  variety  of  information  from  the  following  sources: 

•  A  questionnaire  survey  to  a  40  percent  random  sample  of  75 
companies  at  Time  1  and  70  companies  at  Time  2. 

•  Interviews  with  and  questionnaires  from  company  commanders 
of  the  units  surveyed. 

•  Interviews  with  selected  brigade  and  battalion  commanders. 

•  Group  interviews  with  and  questionnaires  from: 

-  selected  junior  enlisted  personnel; 

-  senior  enlisted  personnel; 

-  DRRI  graduates;  ^  . . .  ~  * 

-  URRS  graduates.  ’t 
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The  report  is  organized  around  live  major  topics:  ( I )  Racial  C  limate  in  USAREUR; 
t  2)  Attitudes  toward  and  Perceptions  of  RR/EO  Programs;  (3)  The  Conduct  of  RR/EO  fram¬ 
ing;  (4)  Changes  in  Attitudes  and  Perceptions;  and  (5)  USAREUR  Race  Relations  School, 
findings  in  each  of  these  areas  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  are  presented.  The 
conclusions  are  summarized  in  the  following  sections. 

Racial  Climate  in  USAREUR 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  racial  climate  is  improving  and  there  is  some  evidence 
that  it  is.  in  fact,  deteriorating.  With  respect  to  responses  to  a  few  global  questions  on  the  state 
of  race  relations,  the  response  patterns  of  late  I  ‘>76  and  early  1  ‘>77,  are  closer  to  those  of  1  ‘>72 
than  they  are  to  those  of  the  less  tense  period  of  l‘>74.  Whites  and  non-whites  are  significantly 
different  in  their  perceptions  on  almost  every  indicator.  While  whites  and  non-whites  live  and 
work  in  a  common  environment,  the  race  relations/equal  opportunity  reality  each  group  per¬ 
ceives  has  little  in  common.  There  is  slightly  greater  polarity  of  opinions  between  whites 
and  blacks  in  USAREUR  than  in  CONUS. 

It  is  our  impression,  drawn  from  the  interviews  and  observations  as  well  as  from 
the  questionnaire  responses,  that  there  are  growing  racial  tensions  in  USAREUR  but  they 
are  obscured  by  a  surface  calm  inasmuch  as  the  normal  telltale  signs  of  violent  confronta¬ 
tions  are  not  occurring.  In  general,  we  detect  a  strong  current  of  feeling  among  whites 
that  the  RR/EO  program  has  “overcorrected.”  Among  blacks,  the  dominant  feeling  seems 
to  be  one  of  unmet  expectations.  Overall,  we  believe  the  racial  climate  in  USAREUR  is  not 
improving  and  may.  in  fact,  be  worsening.  This  is  occurring  at  the  same  time  that  the  priority 
and  emphasis  on  RR/EO  training  also  appears  to  be  waning. 

The  Conduct  of  RR/EO  Training  in  USAREUR 

The  total  amount  of  RR/EO  training  occurring  in  USAREUR  is  greater  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  Army.  The  amount  of  unit  training,  however,  appears  to  be  declining 
under  the  new  FY  77  program.  The  problems  commanders  experienced  with  the  preceding 
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Phase  111  program  are  still  present  in  the  new  program.  There  is  some  indication  that  the 
1 2-hour  Community-Level  orientation  training  conducted  by  DRKI  or  URRS  graduates 
may  be  the  most  effective  block  of  instruction  of  its  type.  The  Executive  Seminar  part 
of  the  program  appears  to  hold  promise  of  being  useful,  although  too  few  had  been  held 
at  the  time  of  the  survey  to  obtain  much  information. 

Judging  from  the  lower  frequency  of  occurrence  of  unit  training  and  from  dis¬ 
cussions  with  commanders  and  RR/EO  personnel,  it  was  concluded  that,  as  it  is  being 
implemented  at  the  unit  level.  RR/LO  training  is  accorded  a  very  low  priority  by  chain- 
of-command  personnel  in  general. 

Attitudes  toward  and  Perceptions  of  RR/EO  Programs 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  consensus  at  all  levels  and  for  all  races  that  a  need 
exists  for  RR/EO  training.  There  is  also  a  fairly  high  consensus  that  the  unit  training  pro¬ 
gram— both  Phase  111  and  FY  77  —  is  not  meeting  that  need.  RR/EO  programs  have  a  fairly 
negative  image  among  both  blacks  and  whites. 

Many  blacks  feel  that  the  Army  is  only  interested  in  the  program  for  public 
relations  purposes  or  as  a  token  gesture  aimed  at  vocal  minority  groups.  They  believe  that 
the  Army  is  not  really  committed  to  equal  opportunity  and  they  distrust  the  motivations 
of  commanders. 

Many  whites  dislike  the  RR/EO  program  because  too  much  emphasis  is  placed 
on  minority  history  and  culture  and  they  are  concerned  that  RR/EO  programs  only  benefit 
minorities.  They  recognize  that  problems  exist  but  they  dislike  the  approach  taken  in 
training. 

Changes  in  Attitudes  and  Perceptions 

Data  collected  at  the  end  of  the  six-month  period  under  study,  overall  show  signs 
of  a  slight  improvement  in  the  racial  climate  and  in  attitudes  toward  the  RR/EO  program 


•.luring  Hut  time  period  during  which  the  TV  77  program  was  in  effect  October  197(vMay 
I1*’’"  Hut  improvement  was  small,  and.  with  some  indicators  changing  in  the  opposite 
direction,  it  was  not  interpreted  as  signaling  a  real  up’um  in  what  was  believed  to  he  a  w  or¬ 
sening  racial  climate 

1  he  most  striking  finding  is  just  how  stable  and  resistant  to  change  are  the  black- 
white  differences  in  perceptions  and  attitudes  I  he  inability  to  have  much  effect  on  these 
ditterences  is  testimony  either  to  the  tact  that  the  training  program  is  not  being  vigorously 
and  effectively  implemented  or  that  the  basic  model  on  which  the  training  program  is  based 
is  inappropriate  to  the  task  1'he  basic  unit  training  model  which  requires  chain-ol -command 
personnel  to  conduct  training  in  subjects  in  which  they  are  generally  ill-prepared  and  un- 
conitoratble  is  not  likely  to  produce  effective  training  even  if  it  were  vigorously  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  implemented  In  addition  to  the  inappropriateness  of  the  basic  model,  its 
implementation  by  personnel  who  themselves  are  not  persuaded  of  the  importance  and 
validity  ot  the  program's  content  and  goals  cannot  help  but  communicate  messages  about 
the  low  priority  .  non-credihle  status  of  the  program. 

USAKLUR  Race  Relations  School 

I  he  school  was  seen  as  doing  a  good  job  in  achieving  its  objectives  in  both  the 
Part-Time  Instructors  Course  and  the  Unit  Commanders  Course  It  was  thought  that  the 
Part- 1  ime  Instructors  Course  was  the  most  effective  training-of-trainers  course  observed  in 
the  Army  m  the  course  of  this  study  The  major  criticism  was  the  lack  of  any  content 
dealing  with  institutional  discrimination  and  how  it  operates  in  the  Army . 

The  Unit  Commanders  Course  appeared  to  meet  a  real  need  and  was  doing  so 
successfully  The  primary  criticism  here.  too.  was  the  omission  of  content  on  institutional 
discrimination.  Overall,  however,  the  UCC  appeared  to  be  a  successful  pioneering  effort 
to  conduct  training  at  a  most  critical  level  where  the  RR  TO  education  and  training  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  whole  has  failed  to  reach. 
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Concluding  l  ommonh 


Vhe  ISXKI  I  K  command  has  clearly  placed  a  high  emphasis  on  KK  l  O  nam¬ 
ing  and  has  initiated  repeated  ami  real  etloits  to  make  it  moie  ettective  l  hat  these  ettorts 
achieve  so  little  is  testimony  to  the  virulence  ami  ubiquity  ot  the  basic  problem  ami  its 
stubborn  resistance  to  change  In  the  eyesot  the  people  the  program  is  intended  to  reach, 
the  program  sutlers  from  a  lack  of  credibility  At  the  unit  level  where  the  progiam  is 
implemented,  it  has  tended  to  acquire  a  strong  negative  image  Vhis  is  not  likely  to  be 
overcome  as  long  as  those  responsible  tor  implementing  the  pu'gram  share  that  image  Vo 
change  that  tact,  the  chain-of-eommand  personnel  must  first  be  trained  such  that  they 
understand  and  accept  the  goals  ol  the  KK  I  O  program 
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AN  VI  SIS  Ol 

K\n  KM  \riONS  I  QIIAI  OITOKIl  \in  IK  MNINi 
IN  USAKI  UK 


CHAPTER  1 

INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW 


Background 

The  development  and  implementation  of  race  relations  and  equal  opportunity 
programs  within  the  Army  during  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  constituted  one  of  the 
most  massive  change  efforts  of  its  type  ever  undertaken  by  any  large  organization.  The 
creation  of  training  programs,  the  development  of  race  relations/equal  opportunity  (RR/EO) 
staffs,  the  formulation  and  enforcement  of  new  policies,  all  required  a  tremendous  invest¬ 
ment  of  time  and  effort.  At  their  very  outset,  the  Army's  race  relations  training  programs 
were  initiated  quickly  to  meet  urgent  needs;  there  was  little  precedent  on  which  to  build 
and  no  experience  with  such  training  in  the  military.  Methods  were  chosen  and  content 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  limited  experience,  trial  and  error,  and  the  best  judgments  of 
relatively  few  people. 

The  orginal  Army-wide  race  relations  and  equal  opportunity  training  program 
(RAP  I)  was  a  mandatory  18-hour  block  of  instruction  which  was  generally  taught  by  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  Defense  Race  Relations  Institute  (DRRI)  at  the  post  or  community.  By  early 
1974,  that  program  was  modified  by  a  revised  AR  600-42  to  create  RAP  II  which  placed 
the  primary  responsibility  for  conducting  RR/EO  training  on  the  chain  of  command  and 
required  seminars  to  be  conducted  within  units  in  platoon-sized  groups  on  a  monthly  basis. 
The  basic  RR/EO  policy  documents  were  revised  again  in  September  1977. 

A  somewhat  different  model  was  developed  for  USAREUR  and  described  in 
USAREUR  Supplement  1  to  AR  600-21  and  USAREUR  Supplement  1  to  AR  600-42. 

The  USAREUR  versions  of  the  training  program  called  for  more  emphasis  on  centralized, 
community-level  training.  This  USAREUR  program  was  in  turn  revised  in  September  1976 
in  a  new  USAREUR  Supplement  1  to  AR  600-42. 


The  original  Army  training  program  was  created  and  most  of  the  subsequent 
changes  m  the  program  have  been  made  with  little  input  from  evaluation  research  designed 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  ot  the  training  being  given.  A  major  impetus  for  the  present 
research  study  is  to  obtain  objective  data  on  what  impact  the  training  is  having.  A  further 
impetus  is  the  desire  to  determine  how,  in  fact,  the  present  policy  is  actually  being  imple¬ 
mented  in  the  lield.  These  two  needs  lor  information  provide  the  twin  thrusts  behind  the 
present  study  i.e.,  program  analysis  and  impact  assessment. 

Relationship  of  USARliUR  to  the  Total  Study 

In  the  unit  training  program  analysis  and  assessment  part  of  the  total  study,  data 
were  collected  from  locations  in  CONUS,  USAR1UR,  and  Korea.  Because  the  overall  situ¬ 
ation  is  different  m  the  three  locations,  somewhat  different  research  designs  were  required 
in  the  three  locations  and  it  was  decided  to  prepare  separate  reports  on  each.  The  present 
report  of  the  USARI  UR  part  of  the  study  is  one  in  a  series  of  reports  on  the  total  study. 
There  are  four  other  reports  which  concern  some  aspect  of  the  unit  RR/T'O  training.  These 
are: 

.In  Analysis  of  l lie  Unit  Raee  Relations  Training  Program 
in  the  U  S  Army 

Analysis  of  Raee  Relations/Equal  Opportunity  Training  in 
Korea. 

Analysis  of  Experimental  Raee  Relations/ Equal  Opportunity 
Training 

Analysis  amt  Assessment  of  rite  Army  Raee  Relations  and 

Equal  Opportunity  Training  Programs:  Summary  Report 
of  ( 'onc/usions  and  Recommendations. 

In  addition,  three  other  reports  have  been  prepared  on  other  aspects  of  the  total 
project.  These  are 
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An  Analysis  of  tlic  Training  of  Army  Personnel  at  the 
Defense  Race  Relations  Institute. 

Analysis  of  Individual  Race  Relations  and  Equal  Opportunity 
Training  in  Army  Schools. 

Commanders'  I  land  hook  for  Assessing  Institutional 
Discrimination  in  Their  Units. 

In  this  report  the  results  from  the  USAREUR  study  are  presented  and.  where 
appropriate,  compared  with  similar  data  collected  in  CONUS. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  part  of  the  study  are  to: 

•  describe  how  the  training  program  is  being  implemented  at  the 
local  level  in  USAREUR;  and 

•  assess  the  impact  of  the  training  program. 

The  first  objective  involves  a  comparison  between  how  the  unit  training  program 
was  intended  to  function  and  how  it  was  actually  functioning  at  those  sites  visited.  In  other 
words,  how  was  the  policy  being  translated  into  reality  at  the  company  level? 

The  second  objective  focused  on  measuring  the  impact  of  RR/TO  training.  The 
intent  was  to  measure  changes  in  knowledge,  attitudes,  perceptions,  and  behavior  which  can 
be  attributed  to  the  RR/EO  training  experience.  The  purpose  was  to  determine  what  impact 
RR/EO  training  is  having,  and  what  aspects  of  variations  appear  most  and  least  effective.  In 
short,  the  assessment  objective  was  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  RR/EO  training  is 
achieving  its  objectives. 


Rf.«ri'h  Approach 


Hu-  research  approach  to  the  overall  study  was  described  in  detail  in  the  CONUS 
report  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  report  tor  .1  detailed  description  ^ 

I  he  original  design  envisioned  a  l  ime  I  measurement  in  a  sample  ol  companies 
in  the  Army  and  a  l  ime  2  measurement  several  months  later  during  which  period  training 
was  presumed  to  occur.  As  a  consequence  ot  the  l  ime  l  data  collection  in  CONUS,  it 
became  evident  that  the  amount  of  training  actually  occurring  was  insufficient  for  the 
original  design  to  make  any  sense  ami  accordingly  the  lime  2  data  collection  was  cancelled 
in  CONUS.  Whereas  most  units  did  provide  some  sort  of  training  experience  to  satisfy 
regulations,  the  content  relevant  to  race  relations  was  in  many  cases  merely  the  title  ot  the 
course  I'lie  general  lack  of  race-related  content  meant  that  a  Time  2  measurement  would 
only  over-document  the  obvious  outcome  of  little  or  no  change  w  ith  respect  to  training 
objectives. 

I11  USAKI  UR,  the  original  l  ime  I  Time  2  data  collection  design  was  retained 
since  there  appeared  to  be  sufficient  training  being  done  to  justify  it  and  because  a  new 
variation  in  the  program  was  being  initiated  at  the  point  of  the  Time  1  data  collection  visits 
(October  ld?M.  In  Korea,  the  original  Time  1  /Time  2  data  collection  was  also  retained 
primarily  because  of  the  practical  consideration  that  by  the  time  it  became  evident  that  a 
change  in  design  might  be  appropriate,  it  was  too  late  to  modify  the  design.  I  or  USARI  UR, 
Time  1  /Time  2  data  were  collected  in  October  1  l>7f>  and  May  1  ‘■>77. 

Research  Design 

Seven  communities  in  USARFUR,  all  in  West  Germany,  were  chosen  for  study. 
From  eight  to  twelve  companies  were  selected  at  each  community,  varying  according  to  the 
size  of  the  community,  and  chosen  according  to  the  following  procedures. 


1  Robert  1  Hiett  and  Peter  G.  Nordlte,  An  Analysis  of  the  l  nit  Race  Relations  /Vawurig  I'n  ’yram 
m  the  I  .V.  Army  (McLean,  Va.  Unman  Sciences  Research,  Inc.,  I‘*7b), 
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Company-sized  units  wore  listed  by  major  organizational  grouping  (brigade). 
Companies  were  then  selected  at  random  within  each  brigade.  Sampling  was  performed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  that  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total  companies  selected 
were  headquarters  units.  Thus,  if  the  first  company  selected  were  a  headquarters  unit,  the 
next  three  units  were  not  allowed  to  be  headquarters  companies. 

This  procedure  was  followed  to  ensure  appropriate  representation  of  both  head¬ 
quarters  and  line  units  in  the  survey,  l  or  each  company  selected,  a  40-percent  sample  of 
personnel  was  drawn  front  the  total  roster  using  a  systematic  random  sampling  technique. 

At  Time  I  (October  1976),  some  75  companies  were  surveyed  in  USAREUR.  At 
Time  2  (May  1977),  a  total  of  70  companies  were  surveyed,  of  which  o4  companies  were 
the  same  at  both  administrations.  These  differences  were  due  to  substitutions  and  the 
unavailability  of  certain  companies  because  of  field  exercises. 

The  data  collection  instruments  obtained  information  in  the  following  areas, 
background  information  on  each  respondent;  measures  of  attitudes  and  perceptions  in  race- 
related  areas;  measures  of  race-related  behaviors;  and  knowledge  measures.-  The  surveys 
were  administered  in  group  settings  and  respondents  were  assured  of  anomymity  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  give  complete  and  frank  answers.  Completed  questionnaires  were  returned  to 
IISR's  home  offices,  keypunched,  data  files  established  and  edited,  and  data  analyzed.  Both 
surveys  were  administered  by  HSR  personnel. 

In  addition,  interviews  were  conducted  with,  and  separate  questionnaires  adminis¬ 
tered  to  company  commanders  of  the  units  surveyed,  selected  brigade  and  battalion  com¬ 
manders,  groups  of  selected  junior  and  senior  enlisted  personnel.  DRRI  graduates.  URRS 
graduates,  and  untrained  RR/TO  staff  members  at  Time  1  At  Time  2.  questionnaires  were 
given  to  company  commanders,  senior  commanders,  and  graduates  of  the  Ihiit  Commanders 
Course  (UCC). 

With  this  design,  it  was  possible  to  compare  the  findings  for  the  sample  of  person¬ 
nel  in  USARI  UR  with  findings  from  personnel  in  CONUS  units.  It  was  also  possible  to 

“Tot  a  detailed  discussion  and  description  of  the  instrument,  see  Robert  l..  Hietl,  Marcia  A. 
Gilbert.  Hale  K.  Brown,  An  Analysis  of  llic  I  hit  Race  Relations  Training  I'rogrum  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Technical  Apperklices  (Mcl  can,  Va.  Human  Sciences  Research,  Inc.,  December  and  Appendix 

B  to  this  report. 
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determine  whethei  changes  occurred  between  the  lirst  anil  second  administrations  Smeo 
there  was  no  control  group,  however,  it  was  not  appropriate  to  attribute  changes  directly 
to  the  race  relations  program 


llu*  Sample 

1'lte  samples  obtained  itt  USARl  UR  on  the  first  and  second  survey  are  shown  in 
Table  I  Although  the  sample  si/es  were  slightly  smaller  in  the  second  survey  than  m  the 
first,  there  were  no  differences  between  the  samples  with  respect  to  age.  se\.  and  rank  Vhe 
iavi.ll  distribution  of  the  two  samples  does  not  significantly  differ  from  the  (.'ONUS  sample 


Table  1 

Racial  Distribution  of  the  Sample 


f  irst  Survey 

Second  Survey 

Number 

Percent 

USAREUK 

Black 

7:1 

:4 

25 

White 

:.0b5 

('S 

1 ,73‘> 

<>8 

Other 

:m 

s 

IS5 

CONUS 

Black 

‘MS 

:4 

White 

:.7S5 

(O) 

No  equivalent  second 

Other 

survey  in  CONUS 

1  wo  versions  of  the  questionnaire  were  used  in  each  administration,  and  the 
samples  obtained  for  each  are  shown  in  fable  '  '  fvvo  equivalent  versions  were  developed 
lor  use  m  USARl  UR  because  the  single  version  utilized  in  t'ONl'S  was  felt  to  be  too  long, 
causing  some  problems  of  nonresponse.  By  using  two  versions  in  furope,  the  individual  items 
could  be  retained  while  allowing  respondents  to  complete  the  survey  with  fewer  fatigue  ettects 
fhetv  were  no  significant  differences  between  the  samples  on  each  version  with  respect  to 
age.  sex.  rank,  or  race 

•'for  a  complete  discussion  of  the  different  versions  of  the  questionnaiie.  see  Appendix  B 


Table  2 

Racial  Distribution  by  Questionnaire  Version 


BLk 

•k 

White 

Other 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

First  Survey 

Version  A 

360 

24 

1,052 

69 

1  16 

8 

Version  B 

361 

24 

1,013 

68 

115 

8 

Second  Survey 

Version  A 

339 

26 

870 

67 

92 

7 

Version  B 

293 

23 

869 

69 

93 

7 

Data  in  this  report  were  analyzed  and  are  presented  by  race.  Because  personnel 
who  identified  themselves  as  neither  white  nor  black  were  not  from  any  single,  homogeneous 
ethnic  group  in  numbers  sufficiently  large  to  be  meaningful  in  the  analysis,  their  responses 
were  excluded  from  any  further  investigation  in  this  report.  In  the  report  on  CONUS,  where 
the  samples  were  larger,  the  non-black  minority  responses  were  shown  separately. 

To  facilitate  reading  the  tables,  the  responses  are  shown  in  percentages  reported 
in  round  numbers.  The  white  and  black  N’s  for  each  question  are  also  shown  in  each  table 
so  that  the  N’s  of  individual  responses  can  be  reconstructed  if  there  were  reason  for  doing 
so.  Whenever  the  same  question  was  asked  in  CONUS  as  was  asked  in  USAREUR,  the  data 
from  CONUS  are  also  shown  in  order  to  provide  a  comparison.  The  significance  of  the 
differences  between  the  black/white,  USAREUR/CONUS,  and  Time  1 /Time  2  response 
patterns  to  individual  questions  were  tested  by  chi-square.  The  chi-square  results  and  sig¬ 
nificance  levels  are  tabled  and  presented  in  Appendix  A. 

Throughout  the  text,  in  describing  the  data  tables,  the  term  “significant  difference” 
is  used  only  when  the  chi-square  results  are  significant  at  least  at  the  .05  level.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  the  chi-square  statistic,  which  examines  differences  in  distributions  across  all 
cells,  some  seemingly  small  differences  between  percentages  may  be  statistically  significant. 
The  term  “significant  difference”  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  implication  of 
“important”  difference.  Significance,  as  used  in  this  text,  means  that  the  differences 
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reported  are  unlikely  to  he  due  to  chance,  hut  rather  are  real  differences.  These  real  dif¬ 
ferences  may  sometimes  he  small  in  magnitude.  It  may  also  happen  that  some  large 
ditterences  in  percentages  are  not  significant,  even  though  smaller  percentage  differences 
in  other  tables  are  significant,  because  of  varying  sample  sizes  and  distributions. 


Organization  of  This  Report 


This  report  presents  the  findings  from  the  surveys  of  personnel  in  USAREUR. 
I'he  report  is  addressed  primarily  to  persons  concerned  with  RR  EO  policy  and  training. 

Survey  findings  about  theattitudm.il  and  perceptual  environment  in  which  the 
equal  opportunity  and  race  relations  training  programs  operate  are  presented  in  Chapter  II 
l  hapter  III  presents  the  attitudes  ot  military  personnel  toward  race  relations  programs  in 
general,  and  the  training  program  in  particular.  The  different  training  models  in  effect  at 
lime  1  and  1  ime  2  are  described  in  Chapter  IV,  and  information  about  the  actual  opera¬ 
tion  ot  aese  programs  at  the  unit  level  is  provided.  An  examination  of  the  changes  across 
time  m  USAREUR  are  presented  in  Chapter  V.  Chapter  VI  provides  a  description  of  the 
USAREUR  Race  Relations  School  (URRS)  and  the  Unit  Commanders'  Course  (UCC) 
training  programs.  The  findings  of  the  surveys  in  USAREUR  are  discussed  and  conclu¬ 
sions  given  m  the  final  chapter.  The  appendices  provide  the  significance  levels  for  the 
data  tables  and  a  discussion  of  the  scale  scores  developed. 
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UHAPTFR  II 

1HI  RACIAL  CUM  A 11  INUSARFUR 


Ihe  first  dimension  to  he  considered  m  the  assessment  of  race  relations  equal 
opportumtv  training  in  I'SARl  UR  is  the  overall  racial  climate.  Racial  climate  gcnerallv 
refers  to  the  patterns  of  interactions,  associations,  perceptions,  and  behaviors  between 
members  ot  different  races  In  one  sense.  RR  1-0  training  aims  at  creating  a  more  positive 
tension-tree  racial  climate  One  wav  of  evaluating  the  success  of  RR  FO  training,  therefore, 
is  bv  examining  the  racial  climate  and  changes  which  occur  in  it. 

The  racial  climate  m  I'SARl  UR  is  affected  bv  many  elements,  only  some  of  w  hich 
.ire  open  to  control  bv  the  Army.  Many  soldiers  are  separated  from  their  families  and  are 
serving  in  countries  where  the  civilian  population  lias  a  somewhat  different  culture  and 
speaks  a  different  language  from  that  of  service  personnel  The  opportunities  for  positive 
off-tl utv  cross-cultural  exchange  are  therefore  limited 

The  assessment  of  the  racial  climate  presented  here  is  based  on  responses  to  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  perceptions  of  and  attitudes  toward  race  relations  and  equal  opportunity 
m  the  Army  .  and  reports  of  respondents’  own  behavior  and  of  the  behav  lor  of  others  in 
their  companies. 

Racial  Attitudes  and  Perceptions 

Fquality  of  Treatment 

One  primary  goal  of  the  Army’s  RR  FO  program  is  to  insure  that  all  Army 
personnel  are  treated  equally,  without  regard  to  race.  An  important  aspect  of  the  racial 
climate,  then,  is  Army  members’  perceptions  concerning  equal  treatment.  While  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  equality  of  treatment  may  not  perfectly  correlate  with  the  objective  reality  of 
treatment,  prior  research  suggests  that  behavior  is  more  related  to  how  people  perceive 
reality  than  the  objective  characteristics  of  that  reality.  Thus,  perceptions  of  unequal 
treatment  may  lead  to  racial  tension  even  if  an  objective  assessment  would  demonstrate 
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no  actual  inequality  A  basic  aiul  critical  finding  of  tins  study  is  that  most  people  do 
perceive  ditterences  in  the  treatment  received  by  persons  of  different  races  in  the  Army 
I  able  shows  that  lewer  than  halt  of  those  surveyed  believe  that  whites  and  non-whites 
are  treated  exactly  the  same.  Whites  tend  to  split  between  the  belief  that  every  body  is 
treated  the  same  and  that  non-whites  are  treated  better  than  whites.  Only  one-fourth  ol 
the  blacks  believe  that  everyone  is  treated  the  same,  however,  while  two  out  of  three 
blacks  teel  that  non-whites  are  treated  worse  than  whites  There  are  essentially  no  dif¬ 
ferences  between  whites  and  blacks  m  USARI  l'R  and  whites  and  blacks  in  COM'S  m 
these  perceptions. 

Table  .1 

Perceptions  of  hquality  of  Treatment 

Question:  Which  of  the  following  statements  is  closest  to  \  otir 

opinion  ' 

USARECR  CONUS 

-  Whites  '  Blacks  Whites  '  Blacks 

v  r. !>/.<■  i.v  i.isi  j.v  -  .'.’(i.o  i \  ■  icoi 


44 

b 

45 

8 

In  general,  non-whites  are  treated  better 
than  whites  in  the  Army . 

48 

25 

48 

:b 

In  general,  non-whites  are  treated  exactly 
the  same  as  whites  in  the  Army  . 

*7 

bl> 

bb 

In  general,  non-whites  are  treated  worse 
than  whites  in  the  Army. 

Responses  to  a  related  question  are  shown  in  Table  4  where  there  again  is  a  sig- 
niticant  difference  between  whites  and  blacks.  While  only  b  percent  of  whites  feel  that 
blacks  in  the  Army  must  do  more  than  the  average  white  to  make  the  grade,  over  bO  per¬ 
cent  ot  the  blacks  hold  this  view.  The  whites  in  CSARTCR  and  CONl'S  have  very  similar 
response  patterns,  but  there  are  significant  differences  between  the  two  black  respondent 
groups,  with  blacks  in  CSAR1UR  feeling  even  more  strongly  than  blacks  in  C’ONl'S  that 
blacks  must  do  more  than  whites. 


Perceptions  of  What  It  lakes  to  Make  the  Grade  in  the  Vrtm 


Statement  .1  Na  i  A  in  the  I  run  rnuxt  do  more  than  the  average 
w  hite  to  make  the  grade 


USARIUR 

CONUS 

'  Whites 

'<  Blacks 

*  <  Whites 

1  <  Blacks 

-  dSf' 

(  N  *  .’Jo; 

,  \  -  2.JSJ) 

O  ’>>. 

tl 

7b 

b 

t>3 

Strongly  Agree  Agree 

10 

13 

1  1 

Id 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

83 

1 1 

83 

18 

Disagree  Strongly  Disagree 

Promotions 

As  shown  in  I  able  5.  with  regard  to  the  question  of  who  is  best  qualified  for  pro¬ 
motion,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  whites  and  blacks  substantial!)  agree  that  soldiers 
of  all  races  are  equally  qualified  A  somewhat  surprising  finding  in  USAR1  l’R  is  that  m 
contrast  with  COM'S,  significant!)  more  whites  than  blacks  hold  this  view  Both  races  differ 
from  their  counterparts  in  CON  IS  whites  in  USARI  UR  hold  a  more  egalitarian  point  of 
view  than  whites  in  CONUS;  but  blacks  in  USARIUR  hold  a  less  egalitarian  point  of  view 
than  do  blacks  in  CONUS. 

When  the  question  is  asked  in  terms  of  who  actually  has  the  best  chance  of  being 
promoted,  however,  the  differences  between  USARIUR  and  CONUS  disappear.  The  majority 
of  whites  still  believe  that  chances  are  equal  for  all  races,  but  with  a  fairly  sizable  percentage 
expressing  the  "reverse  racism”  feeling  that  blacks  have  a  better  chance  than  w  hites.  This 
differs  sharply  from  the  views  expressed  by  blacks  in  both  USARI  UR  and  CONUS.  While 
one-fourth  of  the  blacks  feel  that  chances  are  equal  for  all  races,  the  great  majority  express 
the  opinion  that  whites  have  the  best  chance. 


Table  5 


Perceptions  of  Promotion  Opportunities 

Question  As  a  general  rule,  which  racial  group  is  best  qualified  for 
promotion  to  higher  enlisted  grades  in  the  Arnn  ' 


On  tiie  average,  soldiers  of  all  races  are  qualified 
On  the  average,  white  soldiers  are  best  qualified. 
On  the  average,  non-white  soldiers  are  best 
qualified. 

Question  .-Is  a  general  rule,  which  racial  group  has  the  best  chance  for 
promotion  to  higher  enlisted  grades  ' 


Chances  are  equal  for  all  races. 

Whites  have  the  best  chance. 

Blacks  have  the  best  chance. 

Other  minorities  have  the  best  chance. 


Punishment 

Another  area  ot  sharp  differences  in  perception  between  blacks  and  whites  is  the 
question  ot  who  gets  away  with  breaking  rules.  As  shown  in  Table  6.  approximately  half  the 
blacks  agree  that  whites  get  away  with  breaking  rules  that  non-whites  are  punished  for, 
whereas  87  percent  of  the  whites  disagree.  When  the  question  is  reversed,  there  is  almost 
a  mirror  image  with  44  percent  of  whites  saying  that  non-whites  get  away  with  breaking 
rules,  while  8  percent  ot  the  blacks  disagree.  Tim  patterns  are  very  similar  for  USAREUR 
and  CONUS. 


USAREUR  CONUS 

'f  Whites  'i  Blacks  <7,  Whites  r,  Blacks 

Is  -  {J'4>  I-V  *  (N  -  2.721)  (N‘924) 

b8  25  67  29 

9  72  9  67 

19  1  19  2 

4  14  2 


14 


Table  6 

Perceptions  of  Punishment  for  Breaking  Rules 


Statement:  hi  my  unit,  whites  get  away  with  breaking  rules  that 
non-whites  are  punished  or. 


USAREUR 

CONUS 

' '  Whites 

7<  Blacks 

%  Whites 

7  Blacks 

(N  -  ft  7S) 

(N  •  :ssi 

(N  -  2.J44) 

(X-  7 tlllf 

3 

53 

3 

47 

Strongly  Agree/ Agree 

10 

17 

7 

23 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

87 

30 

‘>0 

30 

Disagree/Strongly  Disagree 

Statement:  In  my 

unit,  non-whites  get  away 

with  breaking  rules 

that  whites  are  punished  for. 

USAREUR 

CONUS 

7c  Whites 

7c  Blacks 

%  Whites  %  Blacks 

IN  -  6  7 3) 

(X  ■  2SS) 

IX  -  2..U7I  IX  -  7 SI) 

44 

6 

48  7 

Strongly  Agree/Agree 

23 

6 

18  1  I 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

33 

87 

34  82 

Disagree/Strongly  Disagree 

Work  Assignments 

Table  7  shows  that  a  similar  pattern  exists  in  the  perceptions  of  work  assignments. 
Forty-five  percent  of  the  blacks  feel  that  non-whites  receive  a  disproportionate  share  of 
dirty  details,  while  72  percent  of  the  whites  disagree.  The  white  response  pattern  in 
USAREUR  is  different  front  that  in  TONUS,  however,  with  significantly  more  whites  in 
Europe  expressing  the  view  that  non  ,  >v.  receive  more  dirty  details. 

Table  7 

Perceptions  of  Assignment  to  Work  Details 


Statement:  Non-whites  get  more  than  their  share  of  dirty  details. 


USAREUR 

CONUS 

7<  Whites 

%  Blacks 

7c  Whites 

%  Blacks 

IX  -  ft  7 Cl 

IX  ■  2St>) 

l"  •  Wi 

IX  -  77 J) 

12  45 

7 

49 

Strongly  Agree/ Agree 

16 

29 

15 

23 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

72 

25 

78 

28 

Disagree/Strongly  Disagree 

framing  Opportunities 


In  the  area  ot  opportunities  lot  tunning.  hlaek  white  differences  in  pereepttons  ean 
once  again  he  seen  Ovet  halt  the  blacks  believe  that  whites  have  a  bettei  chance  to  get  the 
best  training  opportunities,  but  ovet  three  fourths  ot  the  whites  disagree  Responses  in 
I'SARI  l  R  ami  l 'ONUS  are  \ei\  smiilai 


l  ahle  S 

Perceptions  of  Opportunities  for  Plaining 


Statement  ItViucs  lui ecu  hater  c  Inline  tluin  Hint-whites  h 1  ,e<7 
the  lw\t  tr, lining  i>i'[h>rti4iiities 


US  \RMIR 
Whites  .  blacks 


V 


-LJ 


Ip  25 

7s 


(.  ONUS 

‘i  Whites  .  blacks 

i  .v  -  tM  i  f.v  ■  'sr*  i 
o  5 1 

1 7  24 

7 7  25 


Stronglv  Agree  Agree 
Neithei  Agtee  Noi  Disagree 
Disagree  Stionglv  Oisagiee 


Perceptions  ot  Discrimination  against  Whites 

As  the  last  several  tables  have  shown,  most  whites  see  little  evidence  of  discrnnina 
lion  against  minorities,  but  a  suable  nuntbei  see  discrimination  in  the  opposite  direction 
against  whites,  or  "reverse  discrimination  "  Several  questions  relating  to  this  issue  were 
asked  m  the  survev 

I  able  shows  responses  to  a  question  about  whether  t  he  A  rim 's  RR  I  O  program 
helps  minorities  at  the  expense  of  whites  Stgnil tcantlx  more  whites  than  blacks  believe  tins 
is  true  m  both  USARI  UR  and  l 'ONUS,  although  the  percentages  agreeing  are  still  lovvei 
than  those  disagreeing. 


Ip 


_ _ 


Perceptions  of  the  I  Meet  *>1  the  Army’s  KK  1()  Program 
on  Whiles 


Statement  ilu  Imu  \  KR  l  ()  program  helps  minorities  get  ahead 
>il  the  expense  of  whiles 


USARLUR 

CONUS 

'<  Whites 

Blacks 

'<  Whites 

ri  Blacks 

f.V  -  n  7M 

i  v  -  isn 

ts  -  :.  i'i  < 

(\  "V8f 

10 

28 

Strongly  Agree/Agree 

32 

D> 

t.t 

23 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

42 

71 

3*J 

70 

Disagree  Strongly  Disagree 

Again,  m  I  able  10.  we  fnul  significantly  more  whites  than  Macks  expressing  the 
opinion  that  whites  arc  giving  up  too  main  ol  then  rights  lor  the  rights  of  others  One-third 
ot  the  whites  hold  this  belief,  while  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  blacks  disagree  Whites  in 
I'SAKI  UR.  however,  are  less  likely  to  hold  this  view  than  whites  m  CONUS. 


table  10 

Perceptions  of  What  is  Happening  to  the  Rights  of 
White  Middle-Class  Americans 


Statement :  White  middle-class  Americans  arc  giving  up  too  many 
of  their  own  rights  for  the  rights  of  others 


USARLUR 

CONUS 

'(  Whites 

%  Blacks 

Whites 

Blacks 

(N  -  nsoi 

r<v  -  :-i-n 

(N  -  2.4.U  1 

f.V  -  78  n 

33 

8 

38 

11 

Strongly  Agree/ Agree 

31 

30 

31 

27 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

3b 

t>2 

31 

62 

Disagree/St  rough  Disagree 

When  asked  whether  or  not  there  is  racial  discrimination  against  whites  at  their 
community,  over  one-fourth  of  the  whites  agree  ( l  able  I  I ).  This  is  a  significantly  higher 
percentage  ol  whites  than  blacks  reporting  this  view .  but  it  is  also  significantly  less  than 
responses  ol  whites  in  CONUS  where  over  one-third  of  the  whites  held  this  view.  Blacks 


in  USAREUR  ami  CONUS  also  differ  significantly  on  this  question,  with  fewer  blacks  in 
USAREUR  seeing  discrimination  against  whites. 


Table  1 1 

Perceptions  of  Discrimination  against  Whites 

Statement:  There  is  racial  discrimination  against  w  hites  at  this  com¬ 
munity  (post). 


USAREUR 


CONUS 


r'(  Whites 

%  Blacks 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

/N  -  b  74) 

(N  •  25b) 

(N  -  2.330) 

(N  •  785) 

26 

13 

37 

23 

Strongly  Agree/Agree 

33 

27 

29 

30 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

41 

59 

34 

47 

Disagree/Strongly  Disagree 

Phns,  with  both  blacks  and  whites  in  Europe  seeing  less  reverse  discrimination,  it 
seems  safe  to  assume  that  if  there  are  any  such  occurrences,  there  are  fewer  in  USAREUR 
than  m  CONUS. 


Behavioral  Aspects  of  Racial  Climate 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  racial  climate  is  the  extent  to  which  racial  ten¬ 
sions  arc  manifested  in  behaviors.  The  following  discussion  is  based  on  respondents’  reports 
of  their  own  behaviors  and  the  behaviors  of  their  own  and  other  racial  groups. 

Voluntary  Racial  Separation 

Both  blacks  and  whites  in  USAREUR  report  high  levels  of  voluntary  racial  separa¬ 
tion.  As  shown  in  Table  1  2.  approximately  half  the  respondents  felt  that  voluntary  racial 
separation  occurred  on  the  job  often  or  very  often.  Both  whites  and  blacks  in  USAREUR 
felt  that  whites  stuck  together  on  the  job  sign  rantly  more  often  than  did  personnel  in 
CONUS. 


Table  1  2 


Perceptions  of  On-[)uty  Voluntary  Separations 


Question  How  often  Jo  non-whites  or  minority  personnel  in  your 
company  or  work  unit  stick  together  while  on  the  /oh  ' 


USAREUR 

CONUS 

•i  White 

■s  %  Blacks 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

f.V  v.vv); 

(.\  -  JS2) 

t\-  7.<4> 

(N  -  V24t 

51 

50 

4h 

41 

Very  Often  Often 

31 

2d 

30 

32 

Sometimes 

17 

21 

24 

27 

Seldom/Never 

Question.  How  often  Jo  white  personnel  in  your  company  or  work 
unit  stick  together  while  on  the  job  ‘ 


USAREUR 

CONUS 

Whites 

'7  Blacks 

Whites 

fX  Blacks 

IN  -  I.02SI 

(81  •  JSS) 

(N-  2.727 1 

(N  ‘  128) 

45 

58 

35 

47 

Very  Often/Often 

32 

28 

30 

27 

Sometimes 

23 

14 

35 

25 

Seldom/Never 

lable  13  shows  otl-duty  voluntary  separations.  Again,  respondents  indicate 
high  levels  of  voluntary  separation,  with  blacks  in  USAREUR  reporting  significantly  less 
frequent  segregation  among  non-white  personnel  and  significantly  more  segregation  on 
the  part  of  white  personnel  than  do  blacks  in  CONUS. 


l‘> 


u 


, 


« 


■■■■■I 


Table  13 

Perceptions  of  Off-Duty  Voluntary  Separations 


Question:  How  often  do  non-wliites  or  minority  personnel  in 

your  company  spend  time  with  just  non-whites 
during  off-duty  hours'.’ 


USAREUR 

CONUS 

7<  Whites 

7  Blacks 

'7c  Whites  7<  Blacks 

f.V  -  Ml) 

fJV  -  .IS S) 

(N  -  2.7)1,)  iN-  VIS) 

53 

36 

54  50 

Very  Often/Often 

28 

33 

27  28 

Sometimes 

Id 

31 

Id  22 

Seldom/Never 

Question:  How  ( 

>Jten  do  whites  in  your  company  or  work  unit 

spend  time  with  just  whites  during 

off-duty  hours  ’ 

USAREUR 

CONUS 

Whites 

'l  Blacks 

%  Whites  7c  Blacks 

(N-  1.024) 

(N  -  JS4) 

IS  •  2.  7.12)  )N  -  922/ 

(>l 

71 

b2  00 

Very  Often/Often 

31 

21 

28  25 

Sometimes 

8 

8 

10  15 

Seldom/Never 

Race-Related  Verbal  Behavior 

rite  use  of  derogatory  terms  in  referring  to  persons  of  other  races  is  another  im¬ 
portant  indicator  o(  the  racial  climate.  Table  14  shows  the  reported  frequency  of  name- 
calling  by  whites  and  non-whites.  There  appears  to  be  general  agreement  among  all 
respondents  that  racial  slurs  are  used  with  some  frequency.  Approximately  one-fourth 
of  both  blanks  and  whites,  in  both  USAREUR  and  CONUS,  indicate  that  the  terms  are 
used  often  or  very  often,  with  an  additional  25  to  30  percent  replying  that  the  terms 
are  used  “sometimes." 


20 


Table  14 

Use  of  Raeial  Slurs 

Question:  How  often  do  white  personnel  in  vour  companv  or 

work  unit  refer  to  blacks  as  "nigger,"  "eoon."  ete.  ’ 

USAREUR  !  CONUS 


‘i  Whites  '< 

(S  m  I.OmUl  (\ 

Blacks 

-  SSI) 

Whites  '»  Blacks 

(\  -  (S  - 

2ft 

25  25 

Wry  Often/Often 

27 

23 

25  24 

Sometimes 

52 

51 

50  5 1 

Seldom  Never 

Question: 

llow  often  do  non-whites  or  minority  personnel  in 
vour  company  or  work  unit  refer  to  whites  as  "honkv 

"gringo," ete.  ' 


USARIUR 

CONUS 

'«  Whites 

'  i  Blacks 

'i  Whites 

* i  Blacks 

f\  •Ml) 

(A  -  .ISO) 

(A  -  70S) 

1 A  -  W.V) 

28 

28 

31 

24 

Very  Often  Often 

24 

51 

28 

33 

Sometimes 

44 

41 

41 

43 

Seldom  Never 

Another  question  on  racist  joke  telling  again  found  only  slight  differences  between 
whites  and  blacks  and  between  USARIUR  and  CONI'S.  Table  15  shows  that  about  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  respondents  felt  such  behaviors  occurred  often  or  very  often. 


Table  1 5 

Racist  Joke  Telling 


Question:  How  often  do  people  of  vour  own  race  in  vour 

company  or  work  unit  tell  racist  jokes  about  other 
races ' 


USAREUR 

CONUS 

rr  Whites 

%  Blacks 

%  Whites  '< 

Blacks 

( N  -  MS) 

(A  -  .1441 

(N  -  7301  (S 

-  *10) 

18 

15 

20 

15 

Very  Often  Often 

42 

37 

41 

35 

Sometimes 

40 

48 

34 

50 

Seldom  Never 

:i 


,  ..  |  jMi 


Racial  Conflict 


An  examination  ot  behaviors  relating  to  conflicts  between  persons  of' different 
races  encompasses  situations  of  harassment  and  actual  physical  confrontation.  Black  soldiers 
report  with  moderate  frequency  that  white  personnel  harass  non-whites  and  keep  them  away 
Irom  facilities  supposedly  open  to  all  soldiers  (Table  1(0.  Whites  perceive  a  moderate  degree 
ot  harassment  of  white  personnel  by  non-whites.  Whites  perceive  significantly  more  occur¬ 
rences  of  such  behaviors  in  USAREUR  than  in  CONUS,  but  blacks  perceive  significantly 
fewer  such  occurrences.  It  may  be  true  that  there  is  more  harassment  in  USAREUR  because 
soldiers,  and  particularly  black  soldiers,  perceive  discrimination  in  the  civilian  community 
and  therefore  they  spend  more  time  at  military  facilities.  Conflicts  then  arise  over  the  use 
ot  these  facilities. 


Table  1 6 

Interracial  Harassment 


Question 

How  often 

do  white  personnel  in  your 

company  or  work  unit  get 

together  in 

certain  situations  to  harass 

or  keep  non-whites  out  of 

facilities  which  are  supposed  to  he  open  to  all  ' 

US 

AREUR 

CONUS 

r'<  Whites 

<7c  Blacks 

r;  Whites  7c  Blacks 

(\  -  CJ-I) 

(N  -  3501 

IN  -  2.  732)  IN  -  123) 

4 

18 

5  12 

Very  Often/Often 

9 

16 

10  20 

Sometimes 

87 

67 

85  68 

Seldom/Never 

Question: 

How  often  do  non-white  or  minority  personnel  in  vottr  company 
or  work  unit  get  together  in  certain  situations  to  harass  or  keep 

whites  out  i 

of  facilities  which  are  supposed  to  he  open  to  all' 

USAREUR  1 

CONUS 

%  Whites 

r<  Blacks 

7o  Whites  7  Blacks 

(.V  -  1.0201 

(N  -  350) 

IN  •2.7191  (N  •  90S) 

23 

1 

19  9 

Very  Often/Often 

•>  s 

14 

25  21 

Sometimes 

55 

79 

56  7fi 

Seldom/Never 

T  A 


Actual  physical  con  Iron  tat  ions  were  perceived  to  occur  very  infrequently.  1  ess 
than  -l)  percent  ot  either  race  report  that  such  conflicts  occur  sometimes,  often,  or  very 
often  (Table  1 7). 


Table  1 7 

Perceptions  of  Interracial  Conflict 


Question  How  often  Jo  whites  and  non-whites  in  your  company 
or  \iork  unit  form  groups  and  challenge  each  other  to 
fights  ’ 


USAREUR 

CONUS 

‘i  Whites 

%  Blacks 

'<  Whites 

%  Blacks 

( X  -  WJ) 

(N  -  <-OJ) 

(A  -  v.o 

r.v  -  •j:?/ 

3 

4 

4 

6 

8 

i: 

1  1 

13 

40 

84 

85 

81 

Very  Often/Often 
Sometimes 
Seldom  Never 


Positive  Interracial  Interactions 

Many  types  of  interactions  are  not  negative,  of  course.  Two  questions  which  dealt 
with  positive  interracial  interactions  are  presented  below.  As  shown  in  Table  IS.  both  whites 
and  blacks  report  that  helping  behaviors  between  persons  of  different  races  occur  with  a  slightly 
higher  frequency  in  USAREUR  than  in  CONUS.  There  are  still  significant  differences  between 
the  perceptions  ot  whites  and  blacks,  however,  with  whites  perceiving  a  more  favorable  view 
than  blacks. 


Table  1 8 
Helping  Behavior 


Question:  flow  often  do  whites  and  non-whites  in  four  company 

or  work  unit  go  out  of  their  way  to  help  each  other  ’ 


USAREUR 

CONUS 

r;  Whites 

%  Blacks 

rf  Whites 

%  Blacks 

(X  -  </».'/ 

(X  -  S48I 

r.v  - uoi 

r.V-  v/.O 

27 

18 

23 

16 

Very  Often  Often 

42 

33 

40 

35 

Sometimes 

32 

49 

37 

40 

Seldom/Never 

:.t 
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When  asked  about  the  frequency  with  which  people  of  different  races  go  to 
service  clubs  together,  both  whites  and  blacks  report  fairly  high  frequencies  of  such  be¬ 
havior.  and  respondents  in  USAKKUR  report  slightly  higher  frequencies  than  respondents 
in  f  ONUS.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  19. 

Table  19 

Racial  Interaction 

Question.  lb ) u  often  Jo  whites  and  non-whites  in  r our  company 

or  work  unit  go  to  Army  clubs  together  ( Enlisted  Club. 

SCO  Club.  Officers  Club)  ’ 

USARLUR  CONUS 

'<  Whites  7c  Blacks  7r  Whites  7c  Blacks 


-  1.0241 

(N-JSt)  (S  -  2.  720  i 

(\  -  *1  7, 

35 

25  28 

24 

Very  Often/Often 

41 

41  42 

35 

Sometimes 

24 

35  30 

41 

Seldom/Never 

Quality  of  Race  Relations  in  USARLUR 

I  wo  questions  were  asked  about  the  general  quality  ol  race  relations  in  the  Army. 
H'ere  are  some  differences  between  the  responses  of  blacks  and  whites  and  between  USARLUR 
and  CONUS  on  these  questions. 

Table  20 

Perceived  Quality  of  Race  Relations 

Question.  h'/iie/i  of  the  following  statements  is  closest  to  your 
of  union'1 


USAREUR  I  CONUS 


fr  Whites 

%  Blacks 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

(S  ■  1.000) 

f\  -  JS  7) 

(N  -  7 SO) 

(N  -  03 J) 

21 

\b 

23 

24 

In  general,  race  relations  in  the  Army 
are  good. 

55 

4b 

49 

45 

In  general,  race  relations  in  the  Army 
are  fair. 

24 

38 

28 

31 

In  general,  race  relations  in  the  Army 
are  poor. 

24 


Table  20  shows  that  a  majority  ot  personnel  in  the  Army  would  characterize  the 
state  ot  race  relations  as  only  “lair.”  There  are  significant  differences  between  whites  and 
blacks,  with  blacks  believing  things  are  less  favorable  than  whites.  There  are  also  significant 
differences  between  USARF.UR  and  CONUS,  with  both  whites  and  blacks  in  USAREUR 
seeing  the  situation  as  less  positive  than  in  CONUS. 

When  asked  about  the  direction  of  any  change,  approximately  one-third  of  all 
respondents  reply  that  race  relations  have  been  getting  better  over  the  past  year;  but  one- 
halt  the  respondents  perceive  no  change  (Table  21 ).  There  are  similar  patterns  of  response 
in  CONUS. 


Table  21 

Perceived  Changes  in  Quality  of  Race  Relations 


Statement:  Over  the  past  year,  race  relations  in  the  Army: 


USAREUR 

CONUS 

7c  Whites 

%  Blacks 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

IN  -  1.019) 

IN  =  342) 

IN  =  2.  720) 

IN  =  9501 

34 

39 

30 

39 

have  been  getting  better. 

50 

47 

56 

49 

have  not  changed. 

16 

14 

14 

12 

have  been  getting  worse. 

Since  the  questions  in  Tables  20  and  21  were  also  asked  in  Army-wide  surveys  in 
1972  and  1974,  it  is  possible  to  compare  these  responses  to  examine  changes  across  time. 
These  comparisons  are  shown  in  Tables  22  and  23. 


Table  22 

Changes  in  Perceptions  of  Army  Race  Relations 


Wliite  Responses 

Race  relations  are  good. 
Race  relations  are  fair. 
Race  relations  are  poor 

Black  Responses 

Race  relations  are  good. 
Race  relations  an1  fair. 
Race  relations  are  poor. 


Tc  ta 

Army 

CON  IIS 

1972 

1974 

1976 

2  tr; 

23% 

23% 

55% 

-w 

49% 

25% 

22% 

28% 

Table  23 

Changes  in  Perceptions  of  the  Trend  in  Race  Relations 


White  Responses 

Race  relations  are  getting  better. 
Race  relations  have  not  changed 
Race  relations  are  getting  worse. 

Blacks  Responses 

Race  relations  are  getting  better. 
Race  relations  have  not  changed 
Race  relations  are  getting  worse. 


Tota 

1  Army 

CONUS 

USAREUR 

1972 

1974 

1976 

1976 

39% 

41% 

30% 

34% 

36% 

41%- 

56% 

50% 

24% 

18% 

14% 

16% 

42%' 

48% 

39% 

39% 

39% 

39% 

49% 

47% 

18%' 

1 1  %■ 

12% 

14% 

Willie  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  1  7 <1  USARFUR  responses  with  earlier 
data  limited  to  l  SARI  UR  only ,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  responses  front  USARFUR  are  very 
similar  to  or  slightly  more  negative  than  the  responses  in  CONUS.  Both  sets  of  responses 
trom  0>7o  show  an  overall  decline  from  the  more  positive  responses  obtained  in  1 074. 

Summary  and  Conclusions  about  the  Racial  Climate 

Hie  basic  conclusion  to  be  drawn  about  the  racial  climate  in  USARI  UR  is  that 
it  is  very  similar  to  the  racial  climate  in  CONUS.  There  are  significant  differences  in  per¬ 
ceptions  between  blacks  and  whites  on  almost  every  indicator.  Blacks  continue  to  see 
evidence  of  discrimination  not  perceived  by  whites,  while  whites  report  some  occurrences 
of  "reverse  discrimination." 

Just  as  in  CONUS,  both  races  perceive  differences  in  treatment  of  some  kind. 

It  cannot  be  inferred  from  this,  however,  that  the  similarities  in  racial  climate  between 
USARI  UR  and  CONUS  are  based  on  entirely  similar  causes.  The  confining  aspects  of 
living  m  a  foreign  country  ,  where  a  majority  of  off-duty  contacts  are  limited  to  other 
service  members  (because  of  the  language  barrier),  could  certainly  contribute  to  increased 
racial  tensions.  More  activity  is  focused  around  the  military  installation  and  it  is  difficult 
for  soldiers  to  get  away  from  any  problems  which  do  arise. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  that  the  racial  climate  in  USARI  UR  is  either  “better" 
or  "worse"  than  in  CONUS.  From  the  indicators  discussed  in  this  chapter  the  situation 
in  USARFUR  appears  to  be  more  positive  in  some  areas  and  more  negative  m  others. 

There  is  slightly  more  polarity  between  the  opinions  of  whites  and  blacks  in  USARI  UR 
than  in  CONUS,  with  whites  in  USARFUR  generally  being  more  positive  and  blacks  more 
negative  than  respondents  in  CONUS.  There  are  significant  differences  between  whites 
and  blacks  on  almost  every  item  in  both  CONI'S  and  USARFUR.  indicating  the  continuing 
differences  in  perceptions. 

There  is  a  high  frequency  of  voluntary  racial  separation  in  USARFUR,  but  less 
than  in  CONUS.  This  is  probably  another  manifestation  of  the  effects  of  being  stationed 


abroad  there  is  greater  off-duty  interaction  between  soldiers,  rattier  than  interactions  with 
the  civilian  community 

Overall  there  is  less  backlash  expressed  and  more  perceived  discrimination  in 
USAREUR  than  in  (.'ONUS.  Many  white  personnel,  as  well  as  blacks,  are  aware  of  dis¬ 
crimination  against  blacks  which  occurs  in  the  Gentian  community.  This  heightened  aware¬ 
ness  of  minority  problems  can  counteract  white  perceptions  that  “reverse  discrimination” 
is  occurring,  and  sensitize  them  to  any  acts  of  discrimination  against  non-whites.  A  possible 
explanation  of  the  finding  that  personnel  in  US  ARTUR  hold  a  less  favorable  impression  of 
the  general  state  of  race  relations  in  the  Army  than  personnel  in  CONUS  may  be  that  this 
awareness  has  sensitized  them  to  problems.  Because  personnel  in  USAREUR  may  be  more 
sensitive  to  any  problems  which  occur  they  may  interpret  such  occurrences  as  indicating 
racial  tension,  whereas  personnel  at  other  locations  might  not  even  be  aware  of  such  problem 

It  is  clear  that  some  racial  tensions  still  exist  in  USAREUR.  Even  though  many 
of  the  differences  are  small  the  aggregate  picture  shows  that  there  are  many  problems  still. 
The  extent  to  which  the  racial  climate  can  be  and  has  been  affected  by  race  relations  train¬ 
ing  is  a  matter  for  discussion.  If  such  a  training  program  is  to  have  any  impact  it  must 
function  well  The  next  chapter  focuses  on  this  program  in  USAREUR. 


CHAPTER  III 


CURRENT  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  RR/EO  PROGRAM 

Tlio  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  personnel  toward  the  RR/EO  program  can  have 
a  great  impact  on  its  chances  for  success.  For  the  program  to  work,  it  is  necessary  that 
service  members  feel  the  Army  places  some  importance  on  the  training  and  follows  through 
stated  Army  policies. 

Several  questions  addressing  these  issues  were  asked  in  USAREUR  and  the  results 
are  presented  below  in  three  sections.  The  first  section  deals  with  the  generalized  attitudes 
about  the  overall  RR/EO  program;  the  second  section  focuses  more  specifically  on  unit 
training;  and  the  final  section  covers  the  attitudes  of  commanders,  RR/EO  personnel,  and 
selected  unit  personnel  toward  the  training  program. 

Attitudes  about  the  RR/EO  Program 

Whites  and  blacks  in  USAREUR  differ  in  their  attitudes  and  perceptions  about 
the  RR/EO  program,  just  as  they  differ  in  their  perceptions  of  the  racial  climate.  An  im¬ 
portant  indicator  of  these  differences  is  shown  in  Table  24.  Over  half  the  blacks  feel  that 
whites  don’t  really  want  racial  minorites  to  be  treated  equally,  a  perception  which  differs 
markedly  from  that  of  whites.  That  blacks  doubt  the  motivations  of  whites  to  such  a  large 
extent  has  real  implications  for  the  Army’s  program,  for  this  distrust  can  extend  to  a  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  equal  opportunity  system.  They  apparently  feel  that  the  Army  is  not  really 
committed  to  the  RR/EO  program. 

Table  24 

Perceived  Desire  for  Racial  Equality  by  Whites 


Statement:  Most  whites  in  the  Army  don  't  want  racial  minorities  to 
he  treated  equally. 


USAREUR 

CONUS 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

(N  OSS) 

(N  -  245) 

(N  2.JS4) 

(N  -  7S7) 

1 1 

56 

12 

44 

Strongly  Agree/ Agree 

18 

2l) 

23 

33 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

72 

15 

65 

18 

Disagree/Strongly  Disagree 

2‘> 


Perceptions  of  t ho  Amn 's  commitment  were  assessed  through  the  question  shown 
m  fable  25  Only  one-thud  ot  the  blacks  in  USAKI  UR,  significantly  lewei  than  in  CONUS, 
tee l  that  the  Army  is  firmly  committed  to  equal  oppoitiuuty  Additionally  .  m  both  USAKI  UK 
and  CONUS,  only  halt  the  whites  perceive  a  firm  commitment  on  the  pait  ol  the  Anns  Con 
sidering  the  KR  I  O  activities  which  have  occulted,  these  appeal  to  be  small  percentages  and 
point  to  a  basic  problem  m  the  credibility  ol  the  progiam 

Table  25 

Perception  of  Commitment  to  f  qual  Opportunitv 

Statement  I'ln  trim  is  firmly  eommitteJ  to  the  principle  ot 
Ci/iuil  opportunity 

Strongly  Agree  Agiee 
Neithei  Agree  Not  Pisagiee 
Pisagiee  Strongly  Pisagiee 

One  area  in  which  perceptions  ot  commitment  are  related  to  actions  is  the  extent 
to  which  KR  I  O  policies  and  regulations  are  enforced.  A  lack  ot  enforcement  can  be  seen 
as  an  indicator  ot  a  lack  of  real  commitment  As  fable  .'<>  shows,  blacks  are  more  likelv 
than  whites  to  perceive  that  policies  and  regulations  are  not  being  enfoiced  Neithei  otticeis 
not  NCO's  are  perceived  as  enlorcing  the  regulations  I  he  white  respoinlents  are  mote 
likelv  tii  teel  that  policies  are  enforced,  however,  only  about  halt  of  the  whiles  lepoit  that 
officers  enforce  the  regulations,  and  fewer  than  half  report  that  NCO's  do  so 


USAKI  UR 


Whites 

'  ,  Blacks 

-  <vv<V 

4  N 

51 

t: 

:t 

:,t 

:« 

4u 

CONUS 

c  Whites  .  blacks 


i'V  -  3Jf3) 

l N  *s<\ 

52 

•II 

28 

28 

:o 

5  2 

Tabic  2(> 

Perception  of  Enforcement  of  RR  EO  Policies 


Statement :  Most  XCO's  usually  see  to  it  that  RR  It)  polieies  and 
regulations  are  enf  orced 


USAREUR 

CONUS 

7r  Whites  % 

Blacks 

'  <  Whites  % 

Blacks 

f\  -  I.JS4)  (IS 

-  4  *)Jf 

i\  -  :..uo)  (is 

-  783) 

42 

34 

44 

2d 

Strongly  A gree / Agree 

31 

2d 

28 

24 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

27 

37 

28 

47 

1  hsagrec/St  rongly  1  hsagree 

Statement:  Most  officers  usually  see  to  it  that  RR  l  <)  policies  and 

regulations  are  enforced. 

USAREUR 

CONUS 

'  Whites  % 

Blacks 

91  Whites  % 

Blacks 

-Is  *  ■*>  l± 

-  256) 

(S  -  2..I52)  ( N 

«  787) 

51 

34 

4d 

34 

S t ro n g  1  y  Agree / Ag re c 

50 

33 

34 

35 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

20 

33 

17 

31 

1  'hsagree/St  rongly  1  hsagree 

The  question  of  command  support  is  always  important,  but  it  becomes  even  more 
important  it  officers  and  NCO’s  are  not  seen  as  enforcing  RR/KO  policies  and  regulations. 

I  able  27  shows  that  blacks  and  whites  also  differ  in  their  perceptions  of  command  support. 
While  over  half  the  white  respondents  in  USAREUR  perceive  a  great  deal  of  command 
support,  less  than  one-third  of  the  blacks  hold  this  view.  Respondents  in  USAREUR  were 
somewhat  more  likely  to  perceive  command  support  than  were  respondents  in  CONUS. 
Clearly,  command  support  is  another  area  in  which  blacks  doubt  the  commitment  of  the 
Army  to  the  RR/EO  program.  Considering  the  great  emphasis  and  strong  support  that  has 
been  placed  on  this  program  by  the  highest  commanders  in  USAREUR.  it  would  appear  that 
the  emphasis  is  not  filtering  down  effectively  to  community  commanders,  the  community 
commanders  are  not  placing  the  same  emphasis  on  the  program  as  higher  commanders,  or 
the  emphasis  is  not  being  transmitted  by  the  officers  to  their  troops.  Some  or  all  of  these 
possibilities  may  be  occurring  to  result  in  the  current  perceptions.  Perceived  command 
support  cannot  be  directly  equated  with  the  actual  conduct  of  training,  covered  in  the 
next  chapter. 


31 


i 


-- 


Table  27 

Perceptions  of  Command  Support 


Question:  How  much  command  support  docs  the  Race  Relations/ 
Equal  Opportunity  < RR/EO)  program  receive  at  this 
community  (post).' 


USAREUR 

CONUS 

7c  Whites 

%  Blacks 

7c  Whites 

%  Blacks 

IN  -  073) 

(N  -  34  7) 

in  - 

(N  -  V20) 

55 

31 

44 

27 

A  great  deal. 

39 

52 

48 

57 

Some. 

6 

18 

8 

16 

No  command  support 

An  extension  of  the  question  of  commitment  is  presented  in  Table  28.  This  is 
one  item  on  which  blacks  and  whites  agree.  Slightly  less  than  one-half  of  both  whites  and 
blacks  in  USAREUR  felt  that  the  RR/EO  programs  in  their  communities  were  just  for  show. 
These  percentages  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  found  in  CONUS.  The  respondents,  then. 

Table  28 

Seriousness  of  the  RR/EO  Program 

Statement:  RR/EO  programs  in  this  community  (post )  are  mostly 
just  for  show. 


USAREUR 

CONUS 

7c  Whites 

7c  Blacks 

7c  Whites 

7c  Blacks 

IN-  6  76) 

IN  -  256) 

IN  -  2.350) 

IN-  78  7) 

44 

43 

39 

36 

Strongly  Agree/Agree 

28 

30 

33 

37 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

28 

27 

28 

31 

Disagree/Strongly  Disagree 

both  blacks  and  white,  appear  to  doubt  the  sincerity  »,*ihe  RR/EO  activities  which  do  occur. 
Once  again,  this  points  to  the  program’s  lack  of  credibility  among  respondents  and  leads  to 
questions  on  the  need  tor  the  program  and  possible  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it.  Responses 
to  these  questions  are  shown  below. 


Wlii-11  asked  about  tlu'  necessity  of  the  RR/EO  programs,  a  significantly  larger  per¬ 
centage  ol  whites  than  blacks  believe  that  the  programs  are  unnecessary  (Table  29).  This 
ma>  he  tieil  to  the  perceptions  by  whites  that  fewer  problems  exist.  Whites  in  USAREUR 
are  more  likely  than  whites  m  CONUS  to  teel  that  the  programs  are  unnecessary. 


Table  29 

Perceptions  of  the  Necessity  of  the  Army’s  RR/EO  Programs 


Statement  Most  of  the  Army 's  RR/EO  programs  are  unnecessary. 


USAREUR 

!  CONUS 

'<  Whites 

'  <  Blacks 

%  Whites 

<7,  Blacks 

f.V  -  ft  72) 

IN  -  .’jo; 

(N  2.JJ0) 

(IV  -  77ti) 

43 

29 

38 

23 

Strongly  Agree/Agree 

28 

29 

32 

29 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagre 

29 

42 

30 

48 

Disagree/Strongly  Disagree 

Whites  anil  blacks  in  USAREUR  differ  only  slightly  in  their  perceptions  of  poten¬ 
tial  benefits  from  the  RR/EO  programs  (Table  30).  However,  both  whites  and  blacks  in 
USAREUR  see  slightly  significantly  fewer  benefits  than  do  whites  and  blacks  in  CONUS. 


Table  30 

Perceptions  of  Potential  Benefits  of  the  RR/EO  Program 


Statement:  In  the  long  run.  everybody  in  the  Army  will  benefit 
from  race  relations  and  equal  opportunity  programs. 


USAREUR 

CONUS 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

IN  -  6S6) 

IN  =  246) 

IN  -  2.J49) 

IN  -  774) 

32 

39 

40 

58 

Strongly  Agree/ Agree 

35 

30 

33 

28 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

33 

31 

27 

13 

Disagree/Strongly  Disagree 

33 


There  nevertheless  are  at  least  one-third  of  all  respondents  to  this  question  and  the  preceding 
question  in  Table  29  who  feel  that  the  RR/EO  program  is  necessary  and  serves  a  purpose. 


Attitudes  and  Perceptions  about  Race  Relations  Training 

The  Race  Relations  Education  Program  operates  within  the  broader  context  of  the 
Race  Relations  and  Equal  Opportunity  Program.  The  discussion  above  has  noted  the  diversity 
ot  views  about  the  value  of  the  RR/EO  program  in  general,  including  the  negative  opinions 
expressed.  This  section  will  deal  with  attitudes  and  perceptions  relating  more  specifically 
to  the  race  relations  training  program  in  the  units. 

Questions  were  asked  in  a  number  of  areas  relating  to  the  nature  and  value  of  race 
relations  training.  Table  31  shows  the  responses  to  a  question  on  how  important  such  train¬ 
ing  is  compared  to  all  the  different  kinds  of  training  the  Army  conducts.  As  one  might 
expect,  two-thirds  ot  the  blacks  saw  the  training  as  extremely  important  or  important.  While 
a  smaller  percentage  of  whites  expressed  this  view,  still  nearly  half  felt  that  the  training  was 
important.  So  despite  the  fact  that  in  many  ways  the  respondents  do  not  like  the  program, 
a  majority  of  soldiers  still  feel  that  the  training  is  of  value. 


Table  31 

Perceptions  of  Importance  of  RR/EO  Training 


Question:  Compared  to  all  the  different  kinds  of  training  the 

Army  conducts,  how  important  do  you  think  race 
relations  training  is? 


USAREUR 
%  Whites  %  Blacks 

(N  =  2,047)  (N  =  7 13) 

47  68 

53  32 


CONUS 

%  Whites  %  Blacks 

(N  =  2,  765)  ( N  -  94 3) 

51  79  Extremely  Important/Important 

49  21  Not  Very  Important/Not  Important  At  All 


When  compared  with  CONUS,  significantly  fewer  blacks  and  whites  in  USAREUR 
saw  the  training  as  important.  This  may  be  due  to  the  perception  that  USAREUR  duty 
stations  are  more  “front-line”  and  therefore  other  readiness  training  takes  on  a  greater 


34 


importance  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  Many  soldiers  do  not  view  race  relations  training  as 
a  part  of  overall  readiness  training. 

Another  question  relating  to  the  value  of  race  relations  training  is  shown  in 
fable  32.  Respondents  tend  to  feel  that  the  training  is  at  least  somewhat  effective  in  re¬ 
ducing  racial  tensions,  with  more  than  45  percent  falling  into  this  category.  However,  there 
is  a  large  number  who  feel  the  training  was  not  effective.  While  many  blacks  loci  the  training 
is  not  effective,  blacks  still  are  twice  as  likely  as  whites  to  state  that  the  training  is  very  effec¬ 
tive.  Whites  m  USARTUR  and  (.'ONUS  do  not  differ  substantially  on  this  item,  but  blacks 
in  USARTUR  are  much  less  likely  to  feel  the  training  is  effective  than  are  blacks  in  CONUS, 
fins  may  be  related  to  the  view  of  many  blacks  in  USARI  UR  that  the  RR  1  O  program  is 
just  for  show. 


Table  32 

Effectiveness  of  Training  in  Reducing  Racial  Tensions 

Question  In  general,  what  is  vour  opinion  about  the  value  of  race 
relations  training  for  reducing  racial  tensions  in  the  Army 


USAREUR  1 

CONUS 

'"r  Whites 

%  Blacks 

c\  Whites 

%  Blacks 

f.V  -  g.OSOl 

tN-714) 

(N  -  2.  766) 

(N  -  V40) 

4 

10 

5  17 

Very  effective  in  reducing  racial  tensions. 

42 

45 

41 

45 

Somewhat  effective  in  reducing  racial  tensions. 

41 

33 

42 

25 

Not  effective  at  all  in  reducing  racial  tensions. 

14 

12 

12  13 

No  opinion. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  seminars  is  to  increase  awareness  and  promote  interest  in 
race  relations,  a  number  of  questions  were  asked  to  determine  how  well  they  were  meeting 
these  objectives.  Table  33  shows  the  responses  to  the  question  of  whether  the  seminars 
increased  one’s  interest  in  improving  race  relations.  Blacks  gave  more  positive  answers  than 
whites  in  both  USAREUR  and  CONUS.  It  would  appear  that  the  seminars  are  succeeding 
much  better  with  blacks  than  with  whites  on  this  dimension;  but  blacks  already  have  a 


greater  expressed  interest  in  the  subject  area  than  do  whites.  A  comparison  of  the  USAREUR 
responses  with  those  found  in  (  ONUS  show  that  both  whites  and  blacks  in  C  ONUS  gave  more 
positive  responses  than  did  blacks  and  whites  m  USAREUR. 


Table  33 

Perception  of  RR/EO  Seminars'  Effect  on  Increasing 
Interest  in  Improving  Race  Relations 

Question:  Did  the  seminar!  s)  you  attended  increase  your  interest 

in  improving  race  relations  ’ 


USAREUR 
Whites  '<  blacks 

(  V  -  t\  4;?) 


CONUS 

Whites  Blacks 

:.u4:i  (A  7o»i 

42  04 

57  3  b 


Yes,  A  Lot/Yes,  Somewhat 

No,  Not  At  All/ It  Decreased  My  Interest 


rabies  34  and  35  show  the  responses  to  two  related  questions  about  the  helpfulness 
of  the  seminars.  The  patterns  are  quite  similar.  About  two-thirds  of  the  blacks  say  they  are 
helpful  compared  with  about  one-half  of  the  whites.  The  white  responses  in  USAREUR 
and  CONUS  do  not  differ,  but  once  again  the  blacks  in  USAREUR  are  less  positive  than 
the  blacks  in  CONUS.  These  questions  illustrate  what  seems  to  be  an  overall  pattern  on 
questions  relating  to  the  value  of  RR/EO  training,  with  whites  about  evenly  split  while  a 
majority  of  blacks  respond  favorably. 


Table  34 

Perceptions  of  the  Effect  of  Unit  RR/EO  Seminars  in 
Improving  Race  Relations 

Question:  Have  seminars  helped  you  know  how  you  can  work  to 

improve  race  relations  in  your  unit.’ 


USAREUR 
Whites  /f  Blacks 

its  -  t.:r>:>  <\  427> 

53  61 

47  3b 


CONUS 

r/e  Whites  '7  Blacks 

f.V  *  2.D44 1  fX  -  -OSI 

53  70 

47  30 


A  Great  Deal/Somewhat 
Not  At  All 


Table  35 


Perceptions  of  RR/EO  Seminars’  Effectiveness  in 
Improving  Unit  Interracial  Communications 


Question:  In  your  opinion,  did  unit  RR/EO  seminars  help  to 

improve  communications  between  soldiers  of  different 
races  in  your  unit  ’ 


USAREUR 

CONUS 

ca  Whites 

%  Blacks 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

f'.v  1,263) 

(N  =  428) 

(X  =  2.036) 

(N  »  709) 

53 

64 

52 

66 

A  Lot/Somewhat 

47 

36 

48 

34 

Not  At  All 

A  final  question  on  the  value  of  race  relations  seminars  is  shown  in  Table  36.  Less 
than  half  of  all  respondents  are  willing  to  assert  that  race  relations  seminars  either  are  or  are 
not  a  waste  of  time;  many  respondents  are  simply  reserving  judgment.  While  blacks  are  more 
favorable  than  whiles  toward  the  seminars,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  many  blacks  in 
USAREUR  are  unfavorable  as  are  favorable.  Also  notable  is  the  comparison  of  USAREUR 
with  CONUS.  Again  the  black  responses  are  less  favorable  in  USAREUR  than  in  CONUS, 
but  the  white  responses  in  USAREUR  are  more  favorable  than  those  found  in  CONUS. 

This  is  another  example  of  a  pattern  frequently  found  in  the  questions  on  racial  climate. 


Table  36 

Perceptions  of  the  Usefulness  of  Race  Relations  Seminars 


Statement:  Race  relations  seminars  are  a  waste  of  time. 


USAREUR 

CONUS 

Whites 

%  Blacks 

r/c  Whites 

r/c  Blacks 

(X  =  682) 

IX  =  242) 

IX  *  2. 3 SO) 

(X  -  7 86) 

46 

34 

39 

19 

Strongly  Agree/Agree 

29 

33 

27 

23 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

25 

34 

34 

58 

Disagree/Strongly  Disagree 
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Altitudes  of  Commanders.  RR  EO  Personnel  and 
Selected  Enlisted  Personnel 

It  is  dear  from  the  findings  discussed  in  the  previous  section  that  there  is  a 
substantial  element  of  the  population  with  negative  attitudes  about  the  RR  TO  program 
in  general,  and  the  training  program  in  particular.  In  interviews  with  commanders.  RR  TO 
personnel,  and  selected  junior  and  senior  enlisted  personnel  an  attempt  was  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  dittering  viewpoints  ot  these  groups.  These  interviews  covered  many  of  the  same 
areas  discussed  above,  such  as  command  support  and  the  perceived  need  for  the  race 
relations  education  program.  The  RR  TO  personnel  interviewed  included  ORRI  graduates. 
CRRS  graduates,  and  noil-trained  RR  TO  staff  members  Separate  questionnaires  were 
administered  to  these  groups  and  to  the  selected  company  commanders  and  enlisted 
personnel. 

There  was  very  little  consensus  about  the  program  between  commanders  and 
RR  EO  personnel.  I  able  .'  illustrates  the  dilterences  in  perception  ol  command  support 
tor  the  program,  with  ORRI  graduates  at  one  extreme  and  company  commanders  at  the 
other.  The  company  commanders  almost  unanimously  assert  that  the  program  receives  good 
command  support,  belying  the  assertion  expressed  earlier  that  perhaps  USARTUR  com¬ 
mand  emphasis  was  not  reaching  the  lower  levels  of  command.  Clearly,  the  companv  com¬ 
manders  are  perceiving  that  the  program  is  supported  by  their  superiors.  The  differences 
in  perception  between  the  commanders  and  the  RR  TO  personnel  are  probably  due  to 
differing  definitions  of  what  is  meant  by  “command  support.”  Company  commanders 


Table  .17 

Perceived  Command  Support 

Question:  What  kind  of  command  support  docs  the  unit  RR  l  O 

seminar  program  receive  on  this  post ' 


'r  Company 

;  ORRl 

'r  CRRS 

'  ■  Non-Trained 

Commanders 

Graduates 

Graduates 

RR  EO  Staff 

IS  *  S4I 

f.v  -  *  '1 

(1%  •  <Wl 

(X  •  tot 

Q7 

:o 

50 

50 

Excellent  Good 

■> 

38 

17 

44 

Fair 

3b 

33 

b 

Poor  Very  Poor 

seem  to  feel  that  the  program  is  supported  because  they  are  told  that  it  is  supported  and 
they  are  aware  that  reports  are  made  out  on  the  number  of  troops  receiving  training.  RR/EO 
personnel,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  see  these  things  as  sufficient  signals  of  command  sup¬ 
port.  They  point  to  the  tailure  of  many  commanders  to  hold  unit  seminars  on  a  regular 
basis  and  the  failure  of  officers  and  senior  enlisted  personnel  to  attend  the  seminars. 

The  issue  of  attendance  at  seminars  is  a  particular  sore  point  for  RR/EO  personnel. 
They  state  that  when  officers  and  senior  NCO’s  avoid  attending  seminars  it  signals  to  the 
troop  that  the  training  is  not  really  important  in  the  eyes  of  their  superiors.  The  differ¬ 
ing  opinions  of  who  needs  training  are  shown  in  Table  38.  Company  commanders  and 
senior  enlisted  personnel  state  that  it  is  the  junior  enlisted  personnel  who  most  need  race 
relations  training.  That  the  officers  and  senior  enlisted  personnel  do  not  see  themselves 
as  particularly  in  need  of  training  may  be  an  explanation  of  why  they  fail  to  attend  such 
training. 

Table  38 

Groups  Needing  Training 


Question:  What  group  within  the  Army  do  you  think  needs  race 

relations  education  the  most? 


Croup  Needing 
Training 

Respondent  Groups 

%  Company 
Commanders 

(N  =  55) 

%  Sr.  Enlisted 
Personnel 

<N  =  78) 

%  Jr.  Enlisted 
Personnel 

(N  •  132) 

%  DRRI 
Graduates 

(N  =  46) 

%  URRS 
Graduates 

<N  =  60) 

%Non-Trained 
RR/EO  Staff 

(N=  14) 

El  -E4 

49 

63 

33 

4 

13 

43 

E5  -E6 

33 

5 

13 

2 

7 

0 

E7-E9 

13 

12 

30 

50 

58 

29 

Ol  -03 

4 

9 

17 

1 1 

13 

29 

04-06 

2 

10 

2 

26 

7 

0 

07-01 

o 

1 

5 

7 

2 

0 

The  RR/EO  personnel,  and  particularly  trained  personnel,  state  that  senior  NCO’s 
and  officers  are  most  in  need  of  race  relations  education.  RR/EO  personnel  give  two  reasons 
for  their  assertions:  ( 1 )  the  officers  and  senior  NCO’s  are  the  groups  already  receiving  the 
least  training,  and  more  importantly,  (2)  the  officers  and  senior  NCO’s  are  the  people  in 
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positions  of  authority  whose  decisions  affect  the  operation  of  the  unit,  and  who  through 
these'  decisions  can  set  patterns  of  either  institutional  discrimination  or  equal  opportunity, 
tair  or  unfair  treatment  of  racial  problems,  and  openness  or  hostility  to  the  expression  of 
problems  by  their  personnel.  To  the  RR/EO  personnel  it  is  more  important  that  persons 
with  the  power  to  discriminate  receive  the  training  than  that  troops  with  perhaps  more 
prejudices  but  less  power  be  trained;  of  course,  they  state  that  everyone  should  receive 
the  training,  but  given  the  choice  of  only  one  group,  the  majority  of  RR/EO  staff  mem¬ 
bers  would  choose  the  former  over  the  latter. 


^  here  does  appear  to  be  a  general  agreement  between  all  the  respondents  on  one 
issue,  however  the  need  tor  some  kind  of  race  relations  education  program.  Table  39 


shows  that  a  majority  of  all  groups  interviewed  felt  there  was  a  definite  need  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  he  problems,  then,  seem  to  be  problems  with  the  ways  in  which  the  RR/EO 
program  in  general,  and  the  Phase  111  program  in  particular,  have  been  set  up  and  imple¬ 
mented.  and  not  with  the  basic  concept  ol  a  race  relations  program. 


Table  39 

Need  lor  an  RR  EO  Program 

Question.  Which  oj  the  following  comes  closest  to  your  opinion  ' 


%  Company  T  Enlisted  *  DRRI  %  URRS  >  Non-Trained 
Commanders  Personnel  Graduates  Graduates  RR/EO  Staff 

_ 'ni  O  -  f-V  --  4SI  ,.\  -  „4,  (\  *  lr,l 

8b  50  100  97  75 


I  believe  that  there  is  a  definite  need 
tor  a  race  relations  education  program 
in  the  Army. 


I  don't  really  know  whether  there  is  a 
real  need  or  not. 


1  believe  that  there  is  insufficient  need 
to  have  a  race  relations  education  program 
in  the  Army. 
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Summary 


Over  ill  there  appears  to  be  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  respondents,  both 
black  and  white,  who  express  negative  attitudes  toward  the  RR/EO  program.  Blacks  mis¬ 
trust  the  motivations  ot  whites,  leeling  that  whites  don’t  really  want  racial  equality  and 
doubting  the  sincerity  oi  the  RR/EO  program.  Whites  on  the  other  hand  assert  that  whites 
do  want  minorities  to  be  treated  equally,  but  also  express  doubts  about  the  Army’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  RR  EO  program.  Whites  see  less  need  for  the  programs,  but  this  may  be 
due  to  the  tact  that  whites  believe  that  equality  already  exists  to  a  greater  extent  than  do 
blacks  The  tendency  for  more  whites  in  USAREUR  to  think  equality  already  exists  may 
be  another  tactor  in  their  seeing  training  as  less  important  than  do  personnel  in  CONUS. 

With  regard  to  the  unit  RR/EO  seminars,  most  blacks  tend  to  see  a  need  for  an 
1  O  training  program,  primarily  because  they  feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discrimination 
-■gjinst  minorities.  In  contrast,  only  about  half  the  whites  see  a  need  for  the  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Both  groups  seem  to  feel  that  the  “Phase  III”  training  program  (described  in  the 
next  chapter)  has  been  of  limited  effectiveness.  If  changes  in  the  attitudes  and  behavior 
of  the  group  in  power  are  a  primary  goal  of  training,  the  long-run  effects  leave  much  to  be 
desired:  many  whites  report  experiencing  no  effects  ot  negative  effects  from  the  program. 

RR/EO  personnel  raise  an  ther  important  issue  in  affecting  the  attitudes  and 
behaviors  of  those  in  power,  namely,  that  often  those  in  power  avoid  receiving  the  training. 
(  ornpany  commanders  and  NCO’s  seem  to  feel  that  they  do  not  need  the  training. 

Regardless  of  all  the  negative  attitudes  about  the  program  there  appears  to  be  a 
general  consensus  that  there  is  a  need  for  softie  kind  of  RR/EO  program.  The  program  in 
effect  in  USAREUR  was  undergoing  revision  at  the  Time  1  surveys  so  that  the  examination 
at  Time  2  was  of  the  new  program  (Phase  III).  Whether  or  not  the  new  program  resulted  in 
any  beneficial  changes  in  outlook  is  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  RR/EO  SEMINARS  IN  USAREUR 


The  major  element  of  the  Army’s  race  relations/equal  opportunity  program  is 
the  RR/EO  training  seminar.  The  training  model  utilized  in  USAREUR  is  different  in 
many  aspects  from  that  used  in  CONUS.  USAREUR  supplements  to  AR  600-21  and  AR 
&CKM2  specify  the  requirements  for  all  personnel  assigned  to  USAREUR. 

Because  the  requirements  for  training  in  USAREUR  are  very  different  from  the 
CONUS  requirements,  few  comparisons  between  data  collected  in  the  two  commands 
were  possible.  This  chapter  will  focus  on  describing  the  data  collected  on  the  “Phase  III” 
model,  just  ending  at  the  time  of  the  first  visit,  and  the  data  collected  six  months  later  on 
the  “FY  77”  program. 

The  Phase  III  Training  Model 

The  FY  76  or  “Phase  III”  model  was  outlined  in  USAREUR  Supplement  1  to 
AR  600-42,  dated  1 9  August  i  975.  It  calls  for  all  personnel  assigned  to  USAREUR  to 
receive  training  in  race  relations.  Two  types  of  training  sessions  were  specified:  a  14-hour 
Community-Level  Seminar  and  quarterly  Unit-Level  Seminars. 

The  Community-Level  Seminars  are  to  be  conducted  by  trained  race  relations 
instructors,  and  are  the  responsibility  of  the  community  RR/EO  office.  These  seminars 
are  to  include  personnel  drawn  from  different  units;  they  must  be  given  at  the  battalion 
level  or  higher.  All  personnel  are  required  to  attend  one  of  these  seminars  annually. 

The  quarterly  Unit-Level  Seminars  are  to  be  given  by  the  company  commander, 
with  help  available  from  the  RR/EO  staff  as  needed.  The  unit  commanders  are  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  all  personnel  in  their  company  receive  this  training.  Suggested  topics  for 
the  seminars  and  lesson  plans  were  provided  by  USAREUR  to  each  company  commander. 
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Many  RR/KO  personnel  ami  junior  enlisted  personnel  interviewed  complained 
that  officers  and  senior  NCO's  avoided  attending  these  seminars.  Table  41  shows  that 
('  percent  ot  the  respondents  felt  it  was  either  somewhat  hard  or  very  hard  to  avoid 
attending  the1  training,  hut  it  must  be  remembered  that  88  percent  erf  the1  respondents  we*re‘ 
grade  1-6  or  below. 


Table  41 

Avoidance  of  Community-Level  Seminars 
(Whites  and  Blacks  Combined ) 

Question:  How  easy  or  difficult  is  it  to  avoid  going  to  Community- 
Level  race  relations  training  classes  ' 


Percent  of 

Respondents 

(N  -  l.VJJ) 

4 

Very  easy  to  avoid. 

5 

Somewhat  easy  to  avoid 

12 

Neither  easy  nor  hard. 

19 

Somewhat  hard. 

48 

Very  hard. 

12 

Don't  know. 

One  method  cited  by  which  olticers  and  NCO’s  avoided  the  training  was  by  send- 
tng  a  te  w  soldiers  to  the  sessions  repeatedly.  Because  in  many  cases  the  reporting  on  company 
personnel  who  have  received  the  training  is  done  only  in  numbers  and  not  by  name,  the  com¬ 
pany  repo;  :s  can  show  that,  for  example,  they  have  1  20  people  assigned  to  the  unit  and. 
in  the  coo  *se  ot  the  year.  1  20  people  have  been  sent  to  the  training.  This  would  not  reflect 
the  tact  that  some  people  had  attended  more  than  once,  and  others  not  at  all.  RR/HO 
personnel  also  stated  that  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  repeatedly  were  often  those  the  NCO's 
considered  troublemakers  or  'goot-otts  and  the  classes  were  used  as  a  dumping  ground 
to  get  these  soldiers  out  ot  the  NCO's  hair  for  a  couple  of  days. 

All  these  problems  aside,  however,  there  still  remained  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  personnel  who  were  receiving  Community-Level  training.  These  sessions  were  almost 
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always  conducted  by  either  DRR1  or  URRS  graduates  and  most  people  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  training  was  of  a  fairly  high  quality.  Just  as  was  found  in  CONUS,  many  soldiers 
complained  that  they  tocused  too  much  on  history  and  not  enough  on  current  problems, 
but  the  material  covered  was  always  pertinent  to  race  relations.  Another  complaint  was 
that  the  sessions  centered  too  much  on  race  relations;  many  whites  wanted  the  focus,  and 
the  program  title,  changed  to  human  relations. 

Unit-Level  Seminars 


The  second  type  of  training  called  for  in  the  regulations  is  the  Unit-Level  Seminar. 
Quarterly  seminars  are  required  to  be  conducted  during  the  year  by  the  company  commander. 
I  here  is  some  evidence  that  many  units  are  not  meeting  this  requirement.  A  majority  of 
units  do  have  some  race  relations  seminars,  but  many  company  commanders  stated  that  they 
otten  have  difficulty  in  scheduling  the  training,  and  consequently  have  fewer  than  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  training  sessions. 

Some  63  percent  of  the  black  and  white  respondents  (N  =  2,71 1)  stated  that  they 
had  attended  a  race  relations  seminar  in  their  unit.  Of  those  who  had  attended  a  seminar, 
some  50  percent  reported  that  seminars  were  held  quarterly  or  more  often  in  their  units,  as 
shown  in  Table  42. 


Table  42 

Frequency  with  Which  Unit-Level  Seminars  are  Held 
(Whites  and  Blacks  Combined) 

Question:  llow  often  are  Unit-Level  race  relations  classes  held  in 

your  company  or  work  unit? 

Percent  of 
Respondents 

(N  =  l.t>Q2) 

5  More  than  once  a  month. 

1 1  Once  a  month. 

4  Once  every  two  months. 

30  Quarterly. 

13  Less  often  than  quarterly,  but  more  often 

than  once  a  year. 

1 3  Once  a  year. 

23  Don't  know. 
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Table  43  is  also  based  on  the  63  percent  of  respondents  who  stated  at  one  point 
that  they  had  attended  a  Unit-Level  Seminar,  however  an  additional  2  percent  of  these  re¬ 
spondents  (or  1  percent  of  the  total)  replied  to  this  question  that  they  had  not  attended 
such  a  seminar. This  would  reduce  the  number  of  respondents  receiving  this  training  to  ap¬ 
proximately  60  percent  of  the  sample.  Only  69  percent  of  those  answering  this  question 
had  received  any  Unit-Level  training  within  the  preceding  six  months,  and  only  25  percent 
within  the  two  months  preceding.  This  confirms  the  view  that  some  training  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  but  often  not  according  to  the  required  schedule,  and  often  not  reaching  all  person¬ 
nel  assigned  to  the  unit. 


Table  43 

Time  Since  Attending  Last  Unit-Level  Seminar 
(Whites  and  Blacks  Combined) 

Question:  How  long  ago  did  you  last  attend  a  Unit-Level  race 

relations  class? 

Percent  of 
Respondents 

(N  =  1,69V) 


9 

Less  than  1  month  ago. 

16 

1  -  2  months  ago. 

44 

3  -  6  months  ago. 

24 

7-12  months  ago. 

5 

Longer  than  12  months  ago. 

2 

Never  attended  a  Unit-Level  race  relations  class. 

Company  commanders  complain  of  problems  in  setting  a  time  for  the  sessions 
when  a  majority  of  assigned  personnel  are  free  to  attend.  They  state  that  there  often  is 
not  room  on  their  crowded  training  schedules  to  fit  in  something  which  many  do  not 
see  as  “mission-related.” 

When  the  sessions  are  held  most  enlisted  personnel  are  required  to  attend. 

Table  44  shows  that  60  percent  of  the  respondents  felt  it  was  somewhat  hard  or  very  hard 


^  The  questions  about  the  conduct  of  these  seminars  were  contingent  upon  having  attended  a 
seminar,  so  only  those  respondents  who  had  attended  answered  the  remaining  questions  in  the  section.  The 
percentages  in  the  tables  on  Unit-Level  training,  therefore,  reflect  only  the  responses  of  those  61  percent 
who  reported  attending,  and  may  thus  present  a  more  favorable  situation  than  exists. 


to  avoid  attending  a  Unit-Level  Seminar;  but  again,  this  is  <>l  percent  of  those  respondents 
who  did  attend  at  least  one  such  seminar. 


Table  44 

Avoidance  of  Unit-Level  Seminars 
(Whites  and  blacks  Combined) 

Question:  How  easy  or  difficult  is  it  to  avoid  going  to  Unit-Level 

race  relations  elasses  in  your  unit.’ 

Percent  of 
Respondents 

||V  -  I.6V1) 


7 

Very  easy  to  avoid. 

9 

Somewhat  easy  to  avoid 

15 

Neither  easy  nor  hard. 

21 

Somewhat  hard. 

40 

Very  hard. 

8 

Don't  know. 

I  he  sessions  are  supposed  to  be  conducted  by  the  company  commander,  with 
assistance  as  needed  by  RR/EO  personnel.  Many  URRS  graduates  reported  that  they 
had  aided  company  commanders  in  the  presentation  of  these  seminars.  Generally,  the 
sessions  were  being  led  by  the  company  commander,  as  required  (Table  45).  In  some 


Table  45 

Instructors  for  Unit-Level  Seminars 
(Whites  and  Blacks  Combined) 

Question:  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  last  Unit-Level  race 


relations 

class  you  et tended  ' 

Percent  of 

Respondents 

r.v-  i.t,6V 

50 

Officer  01  -03 

7 

Officer  04  -  Ob 

0 

Enlisted  E 1  -  E3 

32 

Enlisted  14  -  Eb  or  Spec  4  -  Spec  b 

10 

Enlisted  E7  -  E9 

1 

Other 

4  8 


instances  another  member  ol  the  unit  chain  ol  command  would  give  the  training,  or  the 
commander  would  introduce  the  topic  hut  a  trained  discussion  leader  would  he  perceived 
as  the  actual  instructor. 

One  important  problem  cited  for  the  Unit-Level  Seminars  is  that  they  often  do 
not  deal  with  race  relations.  Table  46  shows  the  responses  to  a  question  on  this  issue,  and 
it  can  be  seen  that  only  about  40  percent  of  the  respondents  feel  the  sessions  always  deal 
with  race  relations,  while  an  additional  40  percent  state  that  they  sometimes  deal  with  race 
relations.  A  number  ot  people  interviewed  said  that  the  seminars  frequently  degenerate  into 
"bitch  sessions”  where  grievances  totally  unrelated  to  racial  topics  are  brought  up  for  discus¬ 
sion.  This  is  a  problem  if  company  commanders  feel  that  any  seminar  which  they  label  a 
“race  relations  seminar”  will  fulfill  the  requirements,  regardless  of  the  material  covered.  It 
may  be  that  the  company  commanders  cover  other  topics  because  they  do  not  feel  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  to  give  race  relations  training.  Several  company  commanders  stated  that 
they  felt  they  had  an  insufficient  background  to  serve  as  race  relations  instructors. 

Table  46 

Subject  Matter  of  Unit-Level  Seminars 
(Whites  and  Blacks  Combined) 

Question:  How  often  do  the  topics  covered  in  the  Unit-Level 
race  relations  classes  deal  with  race  relations'.’ 

Percent  of 
Respondents 

(N  -  I, SSI) 

41  Always  deal  with  race  relations. 

42  Sometimes  deal  with  race  relations. 

14  Seldom  deal  with  race  relations. 

4  Never  deal  with  race  relations. 

Whatever  the  reasons  given  for  the  kinds  of  training  and  the  frequency  of  training 
which  occurs,  it  seems  clear  that  the  requirements  for  Unit-Level  training  are  not  being 
fully  met. 
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The  FY  77  Training  Model 


At  the  time  of  the  first  data  collection  visit  (October  1  l>7o).  a  new  training  model, 
called  the  "FY  77”  model,  was  just  going  into  effect  in  USAREUR.  The  second  data  collec¬ 
tion  visit  was  scheduled  for  six  months  later  specifically  to  examine  this  program  and  its 
effects  in  a  sort  of  "pre-  post-”  design.  The  new  training  model  is  outlined  in  the  7  September 
Id7t>,  (  SARI  UR  Supplement  l  to  AR  bOO-42,  superceding  the  FY  7b  program.  It  calls  for 

(1) a  1  2 -hour  orientation  seminar  in  race  relations  for  personnel  newly  assigned  to  USARF.UR, 

(2)  eight  hours  of  unit-level  race  relations  training  annually  for  all  personnel,  and  (.71  semi¬ 
annual  Executive  Race  Relations  Seminars  for  selected  officers,  senior  NCO’s,  and  senior 
civilian  personnel. 

rite  sample  of  respondents  in  the  Time  2  data  collection  included  very  few  newly 
arrived  personnel  so  no  data  can  be  presented.  From  discussions  with  personnel  during  the 
lime  2  usit.  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  consensus  that  these  seminars  were  of  a  high 
qualitv  and  that  they  were  even  an  improvement  over  the  Phase  111  Community-Level 
Seminars  because  they  focused  less  on  history  and  more  on  current  race  relations 

Die  Time  2  sample  also  included  very  few  officers  or  senior  NCO's  so  the  data  on 
the  Executive  Seminars  could  not  be  meaningfully  analyzed.  In  informal  discussions,  these 
personnel  indicated  that  they  felt  the  seminars  could  be  well  conducted  and  could  serve  a 
useful  purpose  so  long  as  the  commander  in  charge  made  it  a  truly  open  forum  and  did  not 
open  the  discussion  by  stating  his/her  views  and  then  asking  for  those  who  had  other  opinions. 
Such  an  approach  ensured  that  no  contrary  opinions  surfaced  and  essentially  invalidated  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  Executive  Seminar^. 

Because  no  quantitative  data  can  be  presented  on  these  two  aspects  of  the  program, 
the  discussion  below  will  center  on  the  unit  training  required. 

Unit  Training 

Many  of  the  company  commanders  interviewed  at  Time  1  felt  that  the  new 
program’s  shift  in  responsibility  for  the  training  to  a  greater  involvement  by  the  unit  com¬ 
mander  was  a  positive  change.  They  looked  forward  to  having  more  control  over  the 


scheduling  and  conduct  of  the  seminars.  Table  47  shows  that  the  respondents  at  Time  2 
did  not  really  share  this  perception  with  the  company  commanders.  The  majority  of 
personnel  had  no  opinion  about  the  comparison  between  the  two  training  models.  This  is 
probably  because  many  soldiers  were  not  made  aware  of  the  differences  in  the  programs 
if,  in  fact,  they  even  knew  that  a  new  program  had  gone  into  effect. 


Table  47 

Comparison  of  RR/EO  Training  Programs 
(Whites  and  Blacks  Combined) 

Question:  How  would  you  compare  the  new  USAREUR  race 

relations  training  program  ( which  began  in  October 
19  76)  with  the  previous  program ? 

Percent  of 
Respondents 


2.343) 

11 

1  like  it  better. 

24 

It’s  about  the  same. 

6 

1  prefer  the  old  program. 

60 

No  opinion  or  don’t  know. 

The  responses  shown  in  Table  48  are  from  the  Time  2  data  collection  visit.  Be¬ 
cause  the  requirement  for  eight  hours  annually  of  unit  race  relations  training  does  not 
include  any  specification  of  how  many  sessions  or  how  frequently  the  sessions  must  be 
given,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  companies  surveyed  as  either  meeting  or  not  meeting 
the  requirements.  However,  this  data  was  collected  six  months  into  the  program,  so  it 
would  be  expected  that  some  training,  and  probably  at  least  two  sessions,  should  have 
occurred  by  this  point.  Fifty  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  at  least  one  train¬ 
ing  session  had  been  held  in  their  company.  And  38  percent  reported  that  two  or  more 
sessions  had  been  held.  Thus  some  compliance  with  the  requirements  was  occurring,  but 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  respondents  did  not  know  how  much  training  had  occurred 
in  the  fist  six  months  of  the  new  program,  and  1 1  percent  were  certain  that  no  training 
had  occurred. 
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Table  48 


Number  of  llnil  KK  I  O  Seminars  Held 
(Whites  and  Blacks  Combined) 

Question:  How  manv  race  relations  education  seminars  have 

been  held  in  your  company  since  I  October  19  7ft  ’ 


Percent  of 

Respondents 

/.v  :..uv) 

12 

One. 

13 

Two. 

0 

Three. 

lb 

Pour  or  more 

40 

Don’t  know. 

!  1 

None. 

Fable  4l)  shows  that  the  company  commanders  and/or  trained  RR TO  personnel 
arc  leading  the  majority  of  those  sessions  which  are  held.  1  h is  is  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  P  Y  77  program. 

Table  4d 

Instructors  for  Unit  RR/EO  Seminars 
(Whites  and  Blacks  Combined) 

Question:  Did  the  company  commander  lead  any  of  the  race 

relations  classes  held  in  your  company  since 
I  October  1976’ 

Percent  of 
Respondents 

,\  i.ssm 

b8  Yes. 

32  No. 


Question  Have  trained  race  rleations/eipial  opportunity  person¬ 
nel  from  outside  your  cmnpanv  conducted  any  of  the 
seminars  you  have  attended  since  I  October  1976' 


Percent  of 
Respondents 

(N  -  I.SV9I 


41 

Yes. 

38 

No. 

21 

Don't  know 

Summary 


There  has  been  a  substantial  amount  of  race  relations  training  occurring  in 
USAREUR,  both  under  the  old  Phase  111  program  and  under  the  new  FY  77  program. 

The  requirements  call  for  100  percent  of  assigned  personnel  to  receive  training,  however, 
and  this  goal  is  far  from  being  met. 

Under  the  phase  III  program,  only  about  70  percent  of  personnel  reported 
receiving  the  Community-Level  training,  and  only  about  60  percent  stated  that  they  had 
attended  any  Unit-Level  Seminars.  When  the  training  does  take  place,  though,  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  instructors  and  content  seem  to  be  fairly  well  met.  The  Community-Level 
training  particularly  is  seen  as  being  of  a  high  quality.  However,  there  is  some  indication 
that  many  Unit-Level  seminars  deal  with  topics  outside  the  race  relations  area. 

While  the  data  collected  on  the  FY  77  program  covered  only  a  six-month  period 
instead  of  a  year,  and  thus  definitive  statements  about  annual  requirements  cannot  be  made, 
it  seems  clear  from  the  data  that  many  of  the  problems  found  with  the  Phase  III  Unit- 
Level  training  are  continuing  to  occur  in  FY  77.  Company  commanders  at  Time  1  had 
complained  that  they  had  difficulty  finding  time  in  their  training  schedule  for  the  race 
relations  seminars.  The  FY  77  model  calls  for  more  hours  of  unit  training  than  did  the 
Phase  III  model,  so  this  problem  may  still  be  occurring.  The  data  show  that  only  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  respondents  reported  that  there  had  been  at  least  one  race  relations  seminar  in 
their  unit  in  the  six-month  period. 

There  was  a  smaller  percentage  of  respondents  who  received  the  Unit-Level  train¬ 
ing  than  received  the  Community-Level  training  under  the  Phase  III  program.  If  this  lower 
percentage  is  a  function  of  the  company  commander  being  responsible  for  the  training  rather 
than  the  RR/EO  officer,  then  it  seems  likely  that  under  the  FY  77  program  fewer  personnel 
will  be  trained  according  to  the  requirements  than  under  the  Phase  III  program,  because  the 
FY  77  program  places  the  major  responsibility  for  the  training  on  the  company  commanders. 

The  FY  77  program  is  much  more  similar  than  the  Phase  111  program  to  the  train¬ 
ing  model  which  exists  in  CONUS,  where  monthly  unit  race  relations  seminars  are  required. 


I'mlor  the  Phase  111  program  substantially  (uglier  percentages  of  personnel  in  USARFUR 
were  receiving  training  than  in  (  ONUS  In  the  first  si\  months  of  the  FY  77  program, 
lower  percentages  of  respondents  were  receiving  training  than  under  the  Phase  III  program 
a  level  more  similar  to  that  found  in  CONUS. 

Clearly  more  training  is  occurring  in  USARFUR  than  in  CONUS.  However, 
well  below  100  percent  ot  personnel  are  receiving  training  and  several  other  aspects  of  the 
requirements  are  not  being  fully  met.  The  l-\  77  program  does  not  appear  to  be  a  sig- 
niticant  improvement  over  the  Phase  111  program  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  fact 
mas  be  worse  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  personnel  who  receive  training. 
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CHAPTER  V 


ATTITUDES  AND  PERCEPTIONS  FROM  THE 
SECOND  SURVEY 

The  original  research  design  of  the  total  study  called  for  a  Time  1  Time  2  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  survey  instrument  with  a  period  of  time  intervening  to  permit  assess¬ 
ing  the  impact  of  particular  training  modules  which  occurred  after  the  Time  1  administra¬ 
tion.  As  the  study  developed,  it  became  evident  that  the  original  design  was  inadvisable 
and  a  number  of  modifications  were  made  in  it.  Because  ot  practical  requirements  ot  dif¬ 
ferent  time  schedules  and  programs  in  existence,  the  design  was  modified  differently  in 
CONUS,  USAREUR.  and  Korea,  creating,  in  essence,  three  different  partially  overlapping 
studies. 

The  data  collections  in  USAREUR  most  closely  followed  the  original  design.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  data  collection  (.October  1976),  a  new  modification  of  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  was  just  going  into  effect,  so  that  the  original  data  collection  provided  information 
relevant  to  the  old  program  and  the  second  data  collection  scheduled  tor  six  months  after 
the  first  provided  comparative  information  relevant  to  the  new  program.  Data  from  this 
Time  2  visit  (May  1977)  then,  can  serve  both  as  an  assessment  of  the  new  training  program, 
and  as  a  source  of  data  to  examine  changes  across  time. 

This  chapter  will  examine  the  attitudes  and  perceptions  data  front  the  1  ime  2 
visit  and  any  changes  which  occurred  during  that  period.  The  tables  are  based  on  the  data 
front  the  64  companies  surveyed  at  both  Time  1  and  Time  2. 


Racial  Climate 

There  appears  to  be  very  little  change  in  the  racial  climate  during  the  six  months 
interval  between  the  data  collections.  There  are  some  indications  of  improvement,  and  a 
few  indicators  of  slight  changes  for  the  worse.  Large  differences  still  exist  in  the  perceptions 
of  blacks  and  whites. 
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Table  50  shows  that  only  minor  changes  have  occurred  in  the  perceptions  of 
equality  of  treatment,  blacks  are  not  significantly  more  likely  to  see  equal  treatment  at 
lime  2  than  at  l  ime  1 . 


Table  50 

Perceptions  of  Equality  of  Treatment  across  Time 


Question  Which  of  the  following  statements  is  closest  /<>  your 
opinion  ' 


Time  1  i 

|  Time  2 

Whites 

Blacks 

\  Whites 

r;  Blacks 

\  s.'s 

t.N 

X 

!•'  28?) 

44 

6 

42 

') 

In  general,  non-whites  are  treated  better 
than  whites  in  the  Army. 

44  27 

50  28 

In  general,  non-whites  are  treated  exactly 
the  same  as  whites  in  the  Army. 

8  (uS 


5  o>5  In  general,  non-whites  are  treated  worse 

than  whites  in  the  Army. 


It  can  be  seen  in  Table  5  1  that  blacks  do  see  a  significant  improvement  in  the 
opportunities  for  promotion,  but  there  are  still  extreme  differences  between  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  blacks  and  whites.  A  majority  of  black  respondents  still  assert  that  blacks  must 
d.o  more  than  the  average  white  to  make  the  grade. 


Table  5 1 

Perception  of  Promotion  Opportunities  across  Time 


Statement:  1  black  in  the  Army  must  Jo  more  than  the  average 
white  to  make  the  grade. 


Time 

1 

Time  2 

'I  Whites  ' 

Blacks 

'i  Whites  '<  Blacks 

(A  S82)  I- 

\  -  :t:i 

(.\  soil  f.x  Cf>r>; 

7 

75 

5  bO 

10 

15 

1 5  20 

85 

84  21 

Strongly  Agree  Agree 
Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 
Disagree  Strongly  Disagree 
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Blacks  also  continue  to  state  that  non-whites  get  more  than  their  share  of  dirty 
details  (Table  52).  Whites,  however,  are  less  likely  to  agree  that  this  is  true  at  Time  2;  there 
is  a  significant  shift  among  white  respondents  from  agreement  with  the  statement  to  a 
position  of  neutrality. 


Table  52 

Perception  ol  Assignment  to  Work  Details  across  Time 
Statement:  Non-whites  get  more  than  their  share  of  dirty  details. 


Time 

1 

Time 

,  2 

7i  Whites 

%  Blacks 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

IN  -  57  2) 

IN  -  51  1) 

IN  =  79V) 

(N  =  310) 

12 

45 

9 

44 

Strongly  Agree/Agree 

16 

30 

19 

28 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

72 

26 

72 

27 

Disagree/Strongly  Disagree 

There  is  a  slight,  but  non-significant,  increase  at  Time  2  in  the  percentage  ol  blacks 
who  feel  that  whites  have  a  better  chance  than  non-whites  to  get  the  best  training  opportunities 
(Table  53).  There  are  significant  differences  between  the  white  responses  to  this  item  at 
Time  1  and  Time  2,  with  whites  at  Time  2  shifting  to  a  more  neutral  position. 


Table  53 

Perceptions  of  Opportunities  for  Training  across  Time 

Statement:  Whites  have  a  better  chance  than  non-whites  to  get 
the  best  training  opportunities 


Time  1 

Time  2 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

(N- 368) 

IN  -  21 9) 

IN‘  796) 

IN-  310) 

7 

50 

5 

55 

Strongly  Agree/ Agree 

16 

24 

21 

23 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

78 

26 

73 

22 

Disagree/Strongly  Disagree 

57 
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I  lu-u'  .111'  no  ilil tcrenccs  in  the  perceptions  ol  “reverse  discrimination"  (Mini  lime  I 
to  l  lino  2.  I  able  .''4  shows  that  such  perceptions  oonlinuo  at  relatively  low  levels,  with  whites 
perceiving  more  of  such  iliscrimmation  than  ilo  blacks. 

Table  54 

Perceptions  of  Discrimination  against  Whites  across  linn 

Statement  There  is  racial  discrimination  against  whites  at  this  com¬ 
munity 

rime  I  I  Time  2 

'!  Whites  rr  blacks  'i  Whites  blacks 


i\  -  :ic>) 

|  (N  *  $001 

(  V  -  SI  31 

27 

13 

27 

lb 

Strongly  Agree/ Agree 

33 

28 

33 

27 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

41 

50 

40 

57 

Disagree  Strongly  Disagree 

I  here  also  are  no  dit  tcrenccs  across  time  in  the  reported  incidence  of  racist  joke 
tolling  (Table  55).  both  whites  and  blacks  state  that  it  occurs  I.,  ly  infrequently  in  their 
companies  and  work  units 

Table  55 

Racist  Joke  felling  across  l  ime 

Question  How  often  do  people  of  your  own  race  in  r  our  company 
or  work  unit  tell  racist  jokes  ahotit  other  races  ' 

Time  I  Time  2 

Whites  blacks  ‘  i  Whites  blacks 

I-V  -  ssoi  |.v  -  aim  (\  -  son  f.v  -  .woi 

•7  14  15  21  Very  Often/Often 

45  38  41  44  Sometimes 

40  48  44  45  Seldom/Never 


Another  reported  behavior  which  showed  no  changes  across  time  is  shown 
m  fable  5b.  fhere  is  general  agreement  between  blacks  and  whites  that  the  overt  racial  con 
fhet  is  an  infrequent  occurrence.  However,  approximately  10  percent  of  the  respondents 
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continue  to  report  that  sueu  racial  conflict  does  occur  sometimes,  a  view  that  was  supported 
in  interviews  with  RR/EO  personnel. 


Table  56 

Open  Racial  Conflict  across  Time 

Question:  How  often  do  whites  and  non-whites  in  your  company  or 

work  unit  form  groups  and  challenge  each  other  to  fights? 


Time  1 

Time  2 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

/N  =  848) 

(N  -  307) 

(N  =  801) 

(N  =  266) 

3 

4 

3 

5 

Very  Often/Often 

8 

1 1 

8 

1  1 

Sometimes 

90 

85 

89 

85 

Seldom/Never 

Another  behavior  examined  at  both  Time  1  and  Time  2  is  the  frequency  of  off- 
duty  racial  interaction.  Blacks  show  no  differences  across  time  in  the  reported  frequency 
of  interaction,  but  whites  at  Time  2  show  a  significant  shift  toward  less  frequent  interaction 
with  non-whites  (Table  57). 


Table  57 

Racial  Interaction  across  Time 

Question:  How  often  do  whites  and  non-whites  in  your  company  or 

work  unit  go  to  Army  clubs  together  (Enlisted  Club,  NCO 
Club,  Officers  Club)? 

Time  1  Time  2 

%  Whites  %  Blacks  %  Whites  %  Blacks 

(N  =  861)  (N  =  300)  (N  =  791)  /N  =  300) 

36  27  31  27  Very  Often/Often 

40  40  46  40  Sometimes 

24  33  23  33  Seldom/Never 


When  asked  about  the  overall  racial  climate,  whites  at  Time  2  give  much  the  same 
responses  as  whites  at  Time  1 ,  again  seeing  the  state  of  race  relations  as  generally  “fair”  (Table  58). 
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Table  58 

Perceived  Quality  of  Race  Relations  across  Time 


Question:  Which  of  the  following  statements  is  closest  to  your 

opinion  ' 


Time  I 


Time 


'I  Whites 

%  Blacks 

'<  Whites 

%  Blacks 

f\  -  SS.<) 

(N  *  .114) 

(S  -  768) 

(N  ~  25b i 

s  s 

17 

21 

16 

In  general,  race  relations  in  the  Army 

are  good. 

55 

43 

58 

54 

In  general,  race  relations  in  the  Army 

are  fair. 

24 

40 

■> 

31 

In  general,  race  relations  in  the  Army 

arc  poor. 

Blacks  at  both  Time  I  and  Time  2  give  a  somewhat  less  optimistic  view  than  whites. 
Blacks  at  Time  2,  however,  arc  substantially  more  optimistic  than  blacks  at  Time  I ,  with  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  respondents  seeing  race  relations  as  “poor"  and  a 
consequent  increase  in  the  percentage  of  respondents  reporting  race  relations  as  “fair.” 

An  associated  question  shows  no  differences  across  time  for  either  whites  or  blacks. 
Table  59  shows  the  responses  to  a  question  on  changes  in  the  racial  climate.  There  is  a  slight, 
but  non-significant  increase  in  the  percentage  of  blacks  who  state  that  race  relations  have 
been  getting  better.  Overall,  however,  them  is  general  agreement  between  whites  and  blacks 
that  race  relations  in  the  Army  have  not  changed  in  the  past  year. 

Table  59 

Perceived  Changes  in  Quality  of  Race  Relations  across  Time 


Statement:  Over  the  past  year,  race  relations  in  the  Army 


Time  1 

Time  2 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

rr  Whites 

7r  Blacks 

(N  «  858) 

(N  -'44) 

fN  -  758) 

ftv  -  :s») 

35 

40 

34 

45 

have  been  getting  better. 

50 

47 

53 

43 

have  not  changed. 

15 

13 

13 

13 

have  been  getting  worse. 
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Attitudes  toward  the  RR/EO  Program 

Changes  in  attitudes  toward  the  RR/EO  program  were  expected  across  the  six- 
month  interval  since  the  program  itself  was  changed  at  the  beginning  of  this  period.  While 
tew  dramatic  changes  were  found,  there  were  signs  of  an  improved  attitude,  particularly 
among  white  respondents,  where  there  was  more  room  for  improvement,  but  also  among 
black  respondents. 

One  important  change  in  the  responses  of  blacks  is  shown  in  Table  60.  Signifi¬ 
cantly  fewer  blacks  at  Time  2  felt  that  whites  in  the  Army  don’t  really  want  minorities  to 
be  treated  equally.  While  a  very  substantial  percentage  still  do  hold  this  view,  this  percentage 
has  fallen  below  the  halfway  mark.  White  responses  to  the  item  were  essentially  unchanged. 

Table  60 

Perceived  Desire  for  Racial  Equality  by  Whites 
across  Time 

Statement:  Most  whites  in  the  Army  don  7  want  racial  minorities 
to  he  treated  equally. 


Time  1 

;  Time  2 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

fN  =  SS2) 

(N  =  21 1) 

(N  =  800) 

fs 

II 

to 

Ov 

1 1 

57 

1 1 

42 

Strongly  Agree/ Agree 

18 

27 

21 

34 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

72 

16 

68 

25 

Disagree/Strongly  Disagree 

One  area  in  which  both  whites  and  blacks  see  some  deterioration  is  in  the 
entorcement  of  RR/EO  policies  and  regulations.  Table  61  shows  the  responses  to  two 
questions  dealing  with  enforcement.  Significantly  fewer  blacks  at  Time  2  agree  with  the 
statement  that  most  NCO’s  usually  see  to  it  that  RR/EO  policies  and  regulations  are 
enforced.  While  there  are  no  changes  in  white  responses  to  the  question  about  NCO’s, 
when  the  same  statement  is  made  about  officers  there  is  a  change  in  the  white  responses. 
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At  Time  2.  significantly  fewer  whites  are  willing  to  assert  that  most  officers  usually  see  to 
it  that  policies  are  enforced.  I  here  also  is  some  reduction  in  the  already  lower  levels  of 
blacks  agreeing  with  this  statement.  This  could  have  very  important  consequences  lor  the 
new  version  ot  the  program  because  it  places  greater  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
program  on  the  unit  commander  and  staff. 


Table  6 1 

Perception  of  Enforcement  of  RR/EO  Policies  across  Time 


Statement:  Most  NCO's  usually  see  to  it  that  RR/EO  policies  and 
regulations  are  enforced 


Time  1 

Time  2 

7r  Whites  % 

Blacks 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

(X- 1.146)  ( N 

-  42S) 

(l V  -  I.60J) 

(X  -  S  78) 

41 

35 

42 

31 

Strongly  Agree/Agree 

32 

28 

30 

24 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

27 

37 

28 

45 

Disagree/Strongly  Disagree 

Statement:  Most  officers  usually  see  to  it  that  RR/EO  policies  and 
regulations  are  enforced 


Time  1 

%  Whites  Vc  Blacks 

(N-571)  (X-216) 

Time 
%  Whites 

1 X  -  71)6) 

%  Blacks 

(X  -  .1)4/ 

51 

36 

44 

28 

Strongly  Agree./' Agree 

29 

32 

39 

39 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

20 

32 

18 

33 

Disagree/Strongly  Disagree 

Even  with  the  changes  which  occurred  in  the  structure  of  RR/EO  training,  there 
are  no  significant  changes  in  the  perception  that  RR/EO  programs  are  mostly  just  for  show 
(Table  62).  Nearly  half  of  both  the  black  and  white  respondent  groups  hold  this  opinion. 
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Table  62 

Perception  of  the  RR/EO  Program  across  Time 


Statement:  RR/EO  programs  in  this  community  are  mostly  just 
for  show. 


Time  1 

1  Time  2 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

(N.=  571) 

(N  =  21 6) 

(N  =  800) 

(N  =  315) 

43 

41 

46 

41 

Strongly  Agree/Agree 

28 

31 

31 

33 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

29 

28 

24 

25 

Disagree/Strongly  Disagree 

There  also  were  only  non-significant  changes  in  responses  to  a  question  on  the 
perceived  need  for  the  program  (Table  63).  Slightly  fewer  whites  and  blacks  at  Time  2 
agreed  with  the  statement  that  most  of  the  Army’s  RR/EO  programs  are  unnecessary.  Once 
again  blacks  held  a  more  favorable  view  of  the  program  than  whites. 


Table  63 

Perception  of  the  Need  for  RR/EO  Program  across  Time 


Statement:  Most  of  the  Army ’s  RR/EO  programs  are  unnecessary. 


Time  1 

Time  2 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

%  Whites 

%  Blacks 

(N  =  56  7) 

(N=  216) 

(N  =  800) 

(N  =  SI  2) 

43 

29 

38 

23 

Strongly  Agree /Agree 

28 

28 

31 

30 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

29 

43 

31 

47 

Disagree/Strongly  Disagree 

Responses  to  an  item  on  the  potential  benefits  of  the  RR/EO  program  showed  no 
changes  across  time.  It  can  be  seen  in  Table  64  that  both  whites  and  blacks  continue  to  be 
split  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  everybody  in  the  Army  will  benefit  in  the  long  run 
from  the  program. 
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Perceptions  of  Potential  Benefits  of  the  RR/KO  Program 
across  Time 


Statement:  In  the  long  run.  even  body  in  the  Army  will  benefit  from 
ruee  relotions  and  equal  opportunity  programs 


Time  1 

%  Whites  Blacks 

IN  “  S82)  IN  *21 21 

Time  2 
'<  Whites  % 

{N  -  SOU/  i.\ 

Blacks 

*  2t>  ?) 

33 

39 

33 

41 

Strongly  Agree/ Agree 

35 

29 

39 

35 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

32 

32 

28 

24 

Disagree/Strongly  Disagree 

Both  whites  ami  blacks  also  continue  to  be  split  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  race  relations  seminars  are  a  waste  of  time.  Approximately  40  percent  of  all  respondents 
continue  to  agree  with  this  statement,  as  shown  in  Table  b 5.  However,  the  increases  in  the 
percentage  ot  whites  disagreeing  with  this  statement  are  sufficiently  large  to  reach  statistical 
significance.  This  indicates  some  improvement  by  whites  in  their  attitudes  toward  the 
training. 


Table  65 

Perceptions  of  the  Usefulness  of  Race  Relations  Seminars 
across  Time 


Statement:  Race  relations  seminars  are  a  waste  of  time. 


Time  1 

Time  2 

'V  Whites 

r'r  Blacks 

%  Whites  % 

Blacks 

IN  -  S  7 S) 

IN  -  20V) 

IN  =  7U  7)  IN 

-  :t>S) 

45 

35 

42 

38 

Strongly  Agree/Agree 

29 

33 

26 

28 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

26 

32 

32 

35 

Disagree/Strongly  Disagree 

Table  on  shows  an  item  in  winch  there  was  a  change  in  the  attitudes  ot  whites 
across  time.  Significantly  more  whites  at  l  ime  2  agreed  that  even  bods  in  the  Anns  should 
be  required  to  attend  race  relations  seminars.  There  were  also  increases  in  the  percentage 
of  blacks  agreeing  with  tins  statement.  This  mas  signal  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  the 
training  and  perhaps  a  greater  perceived  need  Blacks  continue  to  be  much  more  tavorable 
than  whites  toward  the  program,  but  the  differences  m  attitudes  are  narrowing. 

Table  OP 

Perceptions  of  Requirements  of  Race  Relations  Seminars 
across  Time 

Statement  /-.Yen 7><>«/y  in  the  Armv  shouUI  he  required  to  attend 


nice  relations  seminars 

Time  1  I  Time  2 


S  Whites 

■  ;  Blacks 

ri  Whites 

f  ;  Blacks 

(X  -  '01 

-i'l  . 

f.\  son 

/.\  -  * i :i 

3  7 

bl 

47 

o‘> 

Strongls  Agree  Agree 

2d 

21 

20 

14 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

40 

18 

.'4 

17 

Disagree  Strongls  Disagree 

Another  group  directly  affected  In  the  changes  in  the  program  is  the  compans 
commanders.  They  have  greater  responsibilities  for  the  conduct  of  training  under  tire  ness 
program,  and  thus  should  be  in  closer  contact  ssith  the  current  state  ot  race  relations  in 
their  units  Table  (>7  shows  the  responses  to  a  question  on  the  need  for  the  program  This 
question  was  asked  of  compans  commanders  at  Time  I  and  Time  2  There  was  a  slight, 
non-significant  increase  across  time  in  the  percentage  of  compans  commanders  svlio  saw  a 
definite  need  for  a  race  relations  education  program  This  continued  the  alreads  high 
level  of  commanders  who  perceive  that  the  program  is  neeessars 


Table  67 


Perceptions  by  Company  Commanders  of  the  Need  for 
the  Program  across  Time 

Question:  Which  of  the  following  comes  closest  to  your  opinion? 

Company  Commanders 
Time  1  Time  2 

(N  «  56)  (N  =  3S) 

86  91  I  believe  that  thre  is  a  definite  need  for  a  race  relations 

education  program  in  the  Army. 

11  6  1  don’t  really  know  whether  there  is  a  real  need  or  not. 

4  3  1  believe  that  them  is  insufficient  need  to  have  a  race 

relations  education  program  in  the  Army. 


When  asked  about  command  support  for  the  race  relations  education  program, 
company  commanders  gave  very  different  answers  at  Time  2  than  at  Time  1  (Table  68).  There 
was  a  significant  decrease  at  Time  2  in  the  percentage  of  company  commanders  who  felt  that 
the  program  received  “excellent”  or  “good”  command  support;  many  commanders  classified 
the  support  as  only  “fair.”  There  still  were  over  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  who  rated 
the  support  highly,  but  the  substantial  change  from  Time  1  signals  a  change  in  perception. 

Table  68 

Perceptions  by  Company  Commanders  of 
Command  Support  across  Time 

Question:  What  kind  of  command  support  does  the  race  relations 

education  program  receive  at  this  community? 

Company  Commanders 
Time  1  Time  2 

(N  =  S4)  (N  =  3S) 

97  69  Excellent/Good 

2  26  Fair 

2  6  Poor/Very  Poor 

A  number  of  explanations  for  this  change  are  possible.  It  may  be  that  when  the  company 
commanders  become  more  closely  involved  in  the  program  they  see  that  the  program  is  not 
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as  well  supported  as  they  had  thought.  Another  possibility  is  that  the  amount  id  command 
support  did  actually  i.  crease  in  the  six-month  interval  Or.  it  may  be  that  the  changes  in 
the  program  are  themselves  seen  as  signs  of  a  decreased  emphasis  because  the  seminars 
require  less  involvement  by  the  specially-trained  personnel  of  the  RR  TO  ottice 

In  interviews,  the  company  commanders  seemed  generally  pleased  to  have  the 
program  changed  to  give  them  more  control  over  the  RR  1-0  training  Several  commanders 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  more  instruction  on  how  to  conduct  such  training  because  they 
felt  unprepared  to  handle  their  responsibilities  in  this  area.  Included  in  the  next  chapter 
is  a  discussion  of  the  Unit  Commanders  Course  U'CO  which  aims  at  providing  some  further 
preparation  to  new  commanders. 

Summary 

l  ire  data  collected  at  the  end  of  the  six-month  period  under  study  overall  show 
some  signs  of  a  slight  improvement  in  the  racial  climate  and  attitudes  toward  the  RR  TO 
program.  A  very  few  items  show  negative  changes,  but  the  positive  changes  appear  to  out¬ 
weigh  these.  The  majority  of  items  examined,  however,  show  little  or  no  change  across 
time,  so  the  general  conclusion  is  that  improvements  can  only  be  considered  as  slight. 

A  general  characterization  of  the  racial  climate  for  the  six-month  interval  under 
study  is  that  overall  race  relations  have  not  changed.  Theretore,  the  conclusions  ot  (.  hapter 
11  still  hold  true  six  months  later.  There  continue  to  be  signs  of  a  high  frequency  ot  volun¬ 
tary  racial  separation  in  USARIT'R  and  a  high  degree  ot  perceived  discrimination  by 
minorities.  The  views  of  whites  and  blacks  are  still  widely  ditterent  on  most  questions 
involving  equal  opportunities  and  discrimination,  with  whites  perceiving  many  tower 
problems  than  do  blacks. 

There  is  some  improvement  in  attitudes  toward  the  RR  TO  program,  particularly 
among  whites,  but  there  are  also  indications  that  the  policies  and  regulations  are  not  even 
being  as  well  enforced  as  they  were  at  Time  I.  1‘here  also  continue  to  be  ditterences  be¬ 
tween  whites  and  blacks  in  their  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  the  RR  TO  program,  although 


these  differences  are  decreasing 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  USAREUR  RACE  RELATIONS  SCHOOL 


Although  the  primary  focus  of  the  study  was  on  RR/EO  training,  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  include  a  substudy  of  the  USAREUR  Race  Relations  School  at 
Munich.  This  school,  unique  in  the  Army,  provided  two  courses  of  instruction:  ( 1 )  a 
four-week,  part-time  instructors  course;  and  (2)  a  one-week  company  commanders  course. 
One  of  the  objectives  of  the  USAREUR  part  of  the  study,  in  addition  to  an  analysis  and 
assessment  of  RR/EO  unit  training,  was  to  examine  these  two  courses  and.  to  the  extent 
feasible,  to  assess  their  effectiveness.  In  this  chapter,  the  information  obtained  regarding 
these  two  courses  is  discussed. 

The  URRS-Part-Time  Instructors  Course  (URRS) 

The  Part-Time  Instructors  Course  was  instituted  because  there  was  not  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  trained  instructors  to  meet  the  needs  in  USAREUR.  The  purpose  of 
this  20-day  course  was:^ 

To  train  qualified  military  personnel  how  to  teach  and  resolve 
racial/ethnic  problems  by  non-violent  procedures  and  increase  the 
number  of  Race  Relations  Officers /Non-Commissioned  Officers  in 
the  USAREUR  command  by  graduating  personnel  who  would  be 
utilized  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Class  size  was  approximately  50  and  the  methods  of  instruction  included: 
conference;  discussion;  lecture;  demonstrations;  large-group  participation;  structural 
experiences;  small  group;  field  trips;  and  films.  The  program  of  instruction  was 
organized  into  six  modules: 


6From  P.O.I.,  USAREUR  Part-Time  Race  Relations  Instructor  Course. 
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Module 


Hours 


I.  Communication  Skills  19 

II.  Racism  and  Sexism  22 

III.  Individual  and  Group  Behavior  14 

IV.  Methods  of  Instruction  65 

V'.  General  Subjects  26 

VI.  Administration  13 

159 


Terminal  goals  of  the  course  were  stated  as  follow's: 

Individuals  completing  this  course  should  he  able  to  assist  in  the 
conduct  oj  the  l  SAREUR  Race  Relations  Education  Program  by 
serving  as  part-time  instructors.  Individuals  will  be  able  to  conduct 
research,  prepare  and  select  training  aids,  and  conduct  lectures,  con¬ 
ferences.  practical  exercises,  guided  discussions,  seminars,  and 
structured  experiences. 


As  a  training  of  trainers  course  of  instruction,  the  URRS  course  is  less  extensive 
than  DRRI  but  more  extensive  than  the  typical  unit  discussion  leaders  course. 


Unit  Commanders  Race  Relations  Course  (UCC) 


The  Unit  Commanders  Race  Relations  Course  is  a  unique  training  experience  in 
the  Army.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which  we  are  aware  that  is  specifically  designed  to  provide 
training  in  RR/EO  to  unit  commanders  as  unit  commanders.  Its  purpose  isP 

To  provide  a  progressive,  appropriate  race  relations/equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  module  of  instruction  for  unit  commanders  in  the  U  S.  Army 
Europe,  in  order  to  maintain  the  highest  degree  of  organizational  and 
combat  readiness  by  fostering  harmonious  relations  among  all  person¬ 
nel  under  his/her  control. 

^From  P.O.I.,  Unit  Commanders  Race  Relations  Course. 


Individuals  who  attend  should  be  in  command  positions  or  designated  to  assume 


command.  Class  size  was  generally  between  40  and  50  and  methods  of  instruction  were 
essentially  the  same  as  those  indicated  for  URRS.  The  five-day  program  of  instruction  was 
organized  as  follows: 


Module  Hours 

1.  General  Subjects  14 

11.  Communication  Skills  1 1 

III.  Individual  and  Group  Behavior  4 

IV.  Racism,  Sexism  9 

V.  Administration  1 

39 


The  General  Subjects  (Block  1)  included: 

1 .  the  experiential  learning  model; 

2.  group  norms  that  are  most  supportive  of  learning; 

3.  patterns  of  organizational  communication; 

4.  the  effects  of  vested  interests  on  intragroup  and  intergroup 
interaction; 

5.  the  situationality  of  leadership  effectiveness; 

6.  the  concept  of  non-directive  counseling; 

7.  the  role  of  the  unit  commander  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Race  Relations  Education  Program  FY  77,  and  the  Affirmative 
Actions  Plan  as  an  effective  management  tool. 


Terminal  goals  of  this  course  were  stated  as  follows: 

Individuals  completing  this  course  should: 

1.  he  able  to  apply  viable  leadership  techniques  for 
effective  unit  management. 

2.  apply  communications  skills. 
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Identify  the  commander  's  responsibilities  inherent 
tn  the  implementation  of  the  U  S.  Army  Europe’s 
Race  Relations/ Equal  Opportunity  Program. 

- 1  apple  race  relations/equal  opportunity  management 

techniques. 

I  he  t  acuity  and  facilities  tor  the  two  courses  were  essentially  the  same. 

The  Data  Obtained 

A  considerable  array  of  information  was  obtained  pertinent  to  the  URRS  and  the 
UCC  course.  The  school  at  Munich  was  visited  in  September  1  976,  by  a  member  of  the 
research  team  and  interviews  were  held  with  some  faculty  and  URRS  students  and  a  few  in¬ 
structional  periods  were  observed.  Arrangements  were  made  to  obtain  pre-  and  post-training 
questionnaires  trom  three  l  ( C  classes  and  one  URRS  class  scheduled  in  the  December  through 
February  time  period.  In  addition,  during  the  primary  data  collection  visits  to  the  seven 
communities  in  USARI  UR.  interviews  and  questionnaires  were  obtained  from  a  number  of 
graduates  of  URRS  and  UC(  in  the  field.  Thus,  in  addition  to  an  on-site  visit  and  review  of 
materials  obtained  at  the  school,  the  sources  of  information  used  in  this  chapter  are: 


A.  Questionnaires  from  URRS  Students-pre- and  post-training  N  =  48 

B.  Questionnaires  from  UCC  Students-pre- and  post-training  N=  115 

C.  Questionnaires  from  URRS  Graduates  in  the  field  N=  64 

D.  Questionnaires  from  UCC  Graduates  in  the  field  N  =  33 

F.  Interviews  with  URRS  Students  N  =  7 

F.  Interviews  with  and  interviews  from  URRS  Faculty  N  =  5 


No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  presenting  all  of  the  data  obtained  from 
these  different  sources.  The  sheer  volume  of  data  from  all  of  the  different  questionnaires, 
different  respondent  groups,  and  different  times  of  responding  would  require  more  than 
100  pages  of  tables  just  to  present.  Since  much  of  these  data  represent  questions  that  were 


were  pursued  lor  exploratory  purposes  and  many  of  the  findings  are  suggestive  hut  not  de 
finitive,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  attempt  to  prepare  tor  tins  chapter  a  more  interpretive 
writeup  of  the  findings  concerning  URRS  and  UCC.  1  here  will  he  no  attempt,  therelore. 
to  present  all  of  the  data  collected,  but  rather,  the  effoil  will  he  made  to  select  \vh  ap 
pear  to  he  the  most  interesting  and  informative  findings  and  to  condense  and  summarize  the 
interpretation  of  the  total  array  of  data  in  prose  lormd' 

Impact  of  the  URRS  Course  on  Students 

lrom  the  changes  in  questionnaire  responses  from  pre-  to  post-training,  it  is 
clear  that  the  experience  of  the  URRS  course  affected  students  in  a  large  number  of  ways. 
There  were  six  scales  in  the  questionnaire  which  measured  different  aspects  ot  racial 
attitudes  and  perceptions  '*  On  two  of  these.  Perceived  Discrimination  against  blacks  and 
Interracial  Behavior,  scores  were  significantly  higher  alter  training  than  bet  ore.  I  his  means 
that  students  saw  more  discrimination  against  blacks  occurring  and  reported  more  inter¬ 
racial  interaction  than  they  did  before  training.  On  three  scales.  Behavioral  intentions, 
heelings  of  Reverse  Discrimination,  and  Racial  Climate,  there  were  no  before  and  after 
differences.  On  one  scale.  Attitudes  toward  Integration,  scores  were  lower  which  appears 
to  signify  more  negative  attitudes  toward  integration  after  training.  However,  tins  is  prob¬ 
ably  an  artifact  since  the  pre-scores  on  this  scale  were  already  near  maximum,  they  could 
only  change  in  one  direction.  A  regression  toward  the  mean  in  this  instance  would  produce 
the  apparently  more  negative  attitudes.  It  is  ol  some  interest  that  the  pattern  ot  icsults 
obtained  on  the  six  scales  was  identical  to  that  obtained  for  DRRI  students. 111 

Three  knowledge  scales  were  also  included  on  the  questionnaire.  They  were: 

•  (icneral  Knowledge  ol  Racial  History 

•  Knowledge  of  Contemporary  Racial  Issues 

•  Knowledge  of  Behavioral  Science  and  Racial  Terms 
uni  (  oncepts 

.  iiilhic  results  lrom  the  I  ICC  and  URRS  students  have  been  piovided  to 

■  nitu‘1  a. it. i  on  these  scales,  see  the  Technical  Appendix  in  Byron  (■. 

•  (run  /’i  rs,  <nmi  i/t  the  Defense  AVer'  Rvlatinns  Ins  limn' 
w  ..  .  li  \  pi  it  I  *>  7  7  > 


On  the  lust  scale,  scores  increased  alter  training  although  the  differences  were  not  statistically 
sigmt  leant  One  reason  is  that  scores  on  the  scale  were  initially  t|  in  to  high  and  so  the  possible 
i.mge  was  ivstncted  On  the  second  two  scales  there  was  a  significant  increase  alter  training 
llnis.  to  the  extent  change  was  occurring  on  these  scales,  it  was  all  in  the  desiicd  ducction 
wiih  die  one  exception  noted  I  he  changes  were  roughly  comparable  to  those  found  at  |)RR|, 
a  course  nearly  three  tunes  longer  than  the  one  at  MRKS 

As  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  there  were  large  pre-post  differences  on  the  inter 
racial  behavior  items  I  lus  scale  consisted  of  six  items  which  ashed  how  often  one  engaged 
m  \  arums  act  is  ities  with  people  id  other  i  aces  On  the  p  re- 1  raining  questionnaire,  the 
average  percentage  who  responded  "Very  Often,"  to  these  questions  was  14  percent,  while 
the  average  on  the  post  training  questionnaire  was  40  percent  Observations,  interviews 
and  other  data  were  all  highly  consistent  in  reflecting  that  one  very  strong  impact  of  the 
school  was  to  increase  interracial  behavior.  I'lie  extent  to  which  this  change  in  behavioi 
continued  once  students  returned  to  their  own  communities  is  unknown,  howevci 

Students  rated  the  training  they  received  in  the  I'RRS  course  very  tughlv  On  a 
live  alternative  rating,  nearly  7U  percent  gave  the  highest  rating  and  the  remainder  gave  the 
next  to  the  highest;  none  gave  the  lowest  three  alternatives  Students  said  the  training  had 
changed  very  much  their  attitudes  toward  themselves,  people  of  other  races;  racism,  and 
sexism;  but  not  their  attitude  toward  the  Army  When  asked  about  1 :  different  aspects  of 
l  KRS  training,  the  tour  they  rated  highest  and  the  four  they  rated  lowest  were 


Rated  Highest _ 

1.  small  group  discussions 

2.  knowledge  of  instructors 
•V  presentation  of  instructors 
4  Iviiav total  science 


_ Rated  lowest 

‘f  administration 

10  minority  studies 

11  IOSO/NOO 
12.  audiovisual  aids 


It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  minority  studies,  meaning  primarily  history  and  culture 
of  different  minority  groups,  was  rated  among  the  lowest  It  is  also  of  interest  that  the  aspect 
they  rated  highest  in  an  experience  which  they  generally  rated  as  extremely  positive  was 
small  group  discussions. 


When  ask  oil  about  roil  istribution  ol  training  timo  at  URRS  in  the  future.  the 
majority  favored  more  time  ilevoteil  to  Behavioral  Science  ami  about  the  same  lor  Minority 
Studies,  lash  Work  Croups.  Txainination  Critii|ues.  Administration  and  I  OSO  NCO  In 
rating  the  effectiveness  of  I'RRS  in  accomplishing  its  mission,  three-quarters  rated  it  very 
ettective  and  the  remainder  rated  it  ellcctne,  none  choosing  the  lowest  three  categories. 

About  one-third  ol  the  students  said  the  URRS  experience  increased  then  inten¬ 
tion  to  stay  in  the  Army,  while  the  remaining  two-thirds  said  it  had  no  effect.  Over  St)  per¬ 
cent  believed  attendance  at  URRS  would  hare  a  positive  effect  on  their  niilitarv  career 
with  less  than  three  percent  believing  it  would  have  a  harmful  effect.  It  is  of  interest  that 
this  view  was  substantially  more  optimistic  than  was  the  view  of  URRS  graduates  actually 
working  in  the  field.  Among  this  latter  group,  about  SO  percent  thought  then  URRS  experi¬ 
ence  would  have  a  positive  effect  and  50  percent  thought  it  would  be  negative.  Nearly  half  of 
the  students  said  that  the  experience  improved  their  attitude  toward  the  military. 

A  list  ol  41  subjects  taught  during  the  course  was  presented  and  students  were 
asked  how  effectively  each  was  taught  and  how  useful  they  felt  the  subject  matter  would 
be  m  their  present  assignment  As  might  be  expected,  the  responses  to  the  two  questions 
are  highly  correlated.  I  or  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  sense  of  the  ty  pes  of  content  thought  to 
be  effectively  taught  and  useful  on  the  job.  the  ten  subjects  most  students  thought  were 
effectively  taught  and  the  ten  they  thought  least  effectively  taught  are  listed  below 

Subjects  Taught  Most  Effectively  Subjects  Taught  Least  Effectively 

Group  Dynamics  Hispanics 

Group  Goals.  Cohesiveness  Pressure  Puerto  Ricans 

Stereoty  pes  and  Self-Tulfilling  Prophesy  Native  Americans 

Polarization  and  Separation  Conceptual  Systems 

Task  Group  I  xercise  Communications  I  raining  Aids 

Task  Group  >  sereise  Group  Dy  namics  Appalachian  I  xploitation 

Trust  Collaboration  and  Teamwork  White  Working  Class 

Art  ol  Communication  Military  Correspondence 

Psychology  ol  Rumor  Mini  “Montgomery  to  Memphis" 

BIA  ( I  xperiential  I  xercises)  New  White  Consciousness 
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The  overlap  of  subjects  thought  to  be  most  anil  least  effectively  taught  and  most 
and  least  useful  is  very  high  seven  of  the  ten  most  effectively  taught  are  also  perceived  as 
most  useful,  and  six  of  ten  least  effectively  taught  were  perceived  as  least  useful.  The  one 
subject  perceived  to  be  highly  useful  on  the  job  which  was  not  perceived  to  be  among  the 
most  effectively  taught  was  Civilian  and  Military  RR/FO  Policy  and  Doctrine. 

The  lists  above  show  some  interesting  consistencies.  Among  those  subjects  per¬ 
ceived  as  effectively  taught  are  the  subjects  dealing  with  group  process  and  interrelation¬ 
ships  and  with  some  behavioral  science  subjects  like  Psychology  of  Rumor,  Stereotypes  and 
the  Self-Fulfilling  Prophesy.  The  least  effectively  taught  subjects  are  more  varied  but  they 
tend  to  include  the  history  and  culture  of  the  different  minorities,  ideological  or  conceptual 
content  as  for  example.  New  White  Consciousness  and  Conceptual  Systems.  The  single 
film  in  the  list.  “From  Montgomery  to  Memphis”  was  decidedly  rejected.  It  is  fairly  clear 
that  the  faculty  at  URRS  was  most  successful  with  content  that  dealt  witli  group  dynamics 
and  intergroup  processes. 

This  conclusion  is  further  supported  by  the  responses  to  two  additional  questions 
which  asked  students  to  list  the  three  most  positive  and  the  three  most  negative  aspects  of 
the  training.  Overwhelmingly,  the  positive  responses  dealt  with  self-awareness,  group 
dynamics,  and  communications  skills.  Relatively  few  negative  aspects  were  listed  and  they 
tended  to  be  highly  specific  and  idiosyncratic  points.  From  the  responses  listed  to  these 
qeustions,  one  cannot  escape  the  impression  that  the  majority  of  URRS  students  had  an 
extraordinarily  positive  and  personally  meaningful  experience. 

A  possibly  related  fact  is  that,  as  a  group,  URRS  graduates  are  far  more  positive 
and  optimistic  about  the  state  of  race  relations  in  the  Army  and  the  effectiveness  of  RR/KO 
training  in  reducing  tensions  as  compared  to  Army  personnel  in  USARHUR  m  general.  For 
example,  only  one-third  of  Army  personnel  say  they  think  that  race  relations  have  been 
getting  better  over  the  past  year,  whereas  two-thirds  of  URRS  graduates  express  this  view. 
The  data  is  not  available  to  determine  whether  URRS  graduates  had  such  positive  views 
before  going  to  URRS  or  not. 
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The  URRS  graduates  were  asked  their  opinion  of  how  the  performance  of 
DRRI  graduates  compared  will)  that  of  URRS  graduates,  both  in  terms  of  RR/fc'O  in¬ 
structor  and  RR/TO  staff  work.  The  group  split  about  evenly  on  whether  DRRI  graduates 
were  more  effective  instructors.  However,  nearly  two-thirds  of  URRS  graduates  saw  DRRI 
graduates  as  performing  staff  roles  more  effectively.  The  URRS  mission  is  narrower  than 
DRRI  and  focuses  solely  on  producing  part-time  instructors.  This  difference  is  at  least 
reflected  in  the  views  of  URRS  graduates  who  saw  themselves  primarily  as  RR/EO  in¬ 
structors  and  not  particularly  effective  in  a  staff  role.  The  P.O.l.  also  reflects  this  differ¬ 
ence  and  there  is  relatively  little  in  it  that  provides  training  for  performance  of  staff 
functions. 

Seven  URRS  students  who  were  about  two-thirds  through  the  course  were  indi¬ 
vidually  interviewed.  Although  of  different  ,.ges,  races,  sexes,  and  rank,  the  students 
expressed  highly  similar  views.  All  felt  they  had  had  a  truly  important  learning  experi¬ 
ence.  They  expressed  the  highest  regard  for  the  school  instructors  and  most  remarked  on 
how  dedicated  the  instructors  were.  They  felt  they  were  far  better  prepared  to  deal  with 
issues  of  racism  and  sexism  in  their  units  but  they  still  needed  more  preparation.  All  in  all 
there  was  no  doubt  that,  at  least  for  those  interviewed,  the  URRS  experience  was  having 
a  profound  impact  both  on  their  understanding  of  the  RR/EO  problem  in  the  Army  and 
also  in  their  motivation  and  capability  to  work  to  resolve  it. 

Unit  Commanders  Course  (UCC) 

In  general,  the  findings  concerning  URRS  are  closely  paraded  by  those  for  UCC. 
For  the  most  part,  the  responses  to  questionnaire  items  were  similar  in  pattern  but  less 
intense  than  the  URRS  responses.  The  UCC  is,  of  course,  only  five  days  as  compared  with 
20  tor  URRS.  One  question  asked  on  the  pre-training  questionnaire  was  how  much  the 
commander  thought  UCC  training  would  affect  his  attitudes  toward  himself,  people  of 
other  races,  racism,  sexism,  and  the  Army.  For  the  most  part,  the  responses  indicated 
that  they  expected  very  little  change.  (The  comparable  question  for  URRS  students  showed 
that  in  comparison  they  expected  a  great  deal  of  change.)  A  similar  question  was  asked 
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post  training  about  how  much  change  had  occurred  in  these  areas.  There  was  a  large  slult 
in  responses  indicating  that  they  had  experienced  tar  more  change  in  their  attitudes  than 
they  had  expected.  The  changes  were  least  regarding  attitudes  toward  the  Army .  but  quite 
large  on  all  others.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  school  experience  was  having  a 
decided  impact. 

Examining  the  same  six  scale  scores  discussed  with  regard  to  URRS  students, 
one  observes  that  there  was  a  statistically  significant  increase  on  only  one  scale.  Perceived 
Discrimination  against  Blacks  (PDB).  This  is  consistent  with  findings  throughout  the  Army 
that  almost  any  training  in  RR/EO  leads  to  an  increase  in  PDB  as  people  become  more 
aware  of  how  discrimination  functions.  Even  though  the  UCC  students  showed  a  sigmti- 
cant  increase  in  PDB  scores,  these  post-training  mean  scores  were  far  below  the  mean 
scores  of  URRS  graduates. 

All  other  scales  scores  showed  no  pre-post  differences  except  lor  Interracial 
Behavior  (IB).  This  scale  score  decreased  significantly  indicating  that  commanders  were 
less  likely  to  engage  in  interracial  activity  after  training  than  before.  In  contrast,  both 
DRRI  and  URRS  students  showed  significant  increases  in  Interracial  Behavior  scores  post 
training.  This  finding  may  relate  to  differences  in  the  groups'  composition  in  that  the 
DRRI  and  URRS  groups  were  nearly  evenly  divided  between  whites  and  minorities  com¬ 
pared  with  the  UCC  group  which  was  91  percent  white.  Another  factor  could  be  that  an 
initial  intense  exposure  to  some  aspects  of  RR/EO  training  content  could  result  in  at 
least  a  temporary  withdrawal  from  attempts  at  interracial  interaction  as  one  digests  and 
considers  somewhat  altered  perspectives. 

In  terms  of  the  same  three  scales  of  knowledge  discussed  in  regard  to  the  URRS 


students: 

•  General  Knowledge  of  Racial  History; 

•  Knowledge  of  Contemporary  Racial  Issues; 

•  Knowledge  of  Behavioral  Science  and  Racial  Terminology 
and  concepts 


umders  scored  significantly  higher  after  training  than  they  did  before  training  on  all 
three.  The  course,  therefore,  appeared  effective  at  least  in  imparting  cognitive  knowledge. 


comm; 
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When  asked  how  satisfactory  the  UCC  course  had  been  in  preparing  commanders 
for  their  future  jobs,  the  response  was  mixed.  Over  55  percent  said  it  was  either  satisfactory 
or  very  satisfactory,  but  24  percent  said  it  was  unsatisfactory  or  very  unsatisfactory.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  earlier  cited  findings  about  commanders’  experience  of  rather  large  changes 
in  attitudes,  one  might  conclude  that  commanders  are  acknowledging  that  the  school 
experience  is  having  a  large  impact  on  many  attitudes  and  perceptions  but  thc>  arc  less 
certain  that  this  will  help  them  in  their  job. 

Like  the  URRS  students,  when  asked  about  the  quality  of  six  aspects  of  the  train¬ 
ing  experience,  the  small  group  discussion  format  and  the  knowledge  of  the  instructors  were 
most  highly  rated.  The  audiovisuals,  handouts,  and  printed  materials,  and  the  straight  lec¬ 
tures  were  generally  downgraded. 

In  terms  of  the  effect  of  UCC  on  intent  to  stay  in  the  military,  86  percent  said 
it  had  no  effect,  4  percent  said  it  increased  their  intentions,  and  10  percent  said  it  decreased 
theirs.  With  respect  to  the  probable  impact  of  UCC  on  their  military  career,  55  percent 
said  it  would  be  positive,  45  percent  said  it  would  have  no  effect,  and  no  one  believed  it 
would  have  an  adverse  effect.  In  response  to  a  question  about  the  impact  of  the  UCC 
experience  on  attitude  toward  the  military,  74  percent  said  it  had  none,  while  about  13 
percent  claimed  a  more  favorable  attitude  and  13  percent  claimed  a  less  favorable  attitude. 

The  UCC  students  were  given  a  list  of  23  subjects  taught  during  the  five  days 
and  asked  to  rate  them  in  two  ways:  first,  how  effectively  were  they  taught,  and  second, 
how  useful  this  subject  matter  would  be  in  their  present  command. 

Five  Subjects  Taught  Most  Effectively  Five  Subjects  Taught  Least  Effectively 

Personal  Racism  and  Sexism  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse 

Opening  Channels  of  Communication  Influencing  Behavior-Film 

Group  Dynamics  Diagnostic  Exam 

Listening  and  Vested  Interests  Starpower-Game,  Exercise 

Racism,  Sexism,  Prejudice  Intervention  Management 

and  Discrimination 

Four  of  the  five  most  effectively  taught  were  also  perceived  to  be  most  useful 
and  three  of  the  five  least  effectively  taught  were  perceived  to  be  least  useful.  The  patterns 
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arc  similar  to  those  trom  URRS  students  although  the  number  of  subjects  taught  in  UCC 
was  much  smaller.  Subjects  dealing  with  listening,  group  dynamics,  communications  and 
sexism/racism  were  seen  as  taught  most  effectively  while  those  seen  as  least  effectively 
taught  were  a  mixed  bag  ot  films,  exercises,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  a  subject  called 
Intervention  Management.  The  whole  issue  of  communication  seems  to  stand  out  as  an 
issue  of  the  highest  concern  to  commanders.  It  appears  no  accident  that  by  far  and  away 
the  highest  rated  subject  in  terms  of  usefulness  to  commanders  was  the  one  entitled 
Opening  Channels  of  Communication. 

In  the  interviews  with  unit  commanders  who  had  attended  UCC,  the  most 
frequently  expressed  view  was  that  commanders  did  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  attend 
UCC  but  once  they  did  attend,  they  were  glad  that  they  had.  The  felt  that  the  UCC  training 
helped  them  in  a  number  of  ways  with  respect  to  the  “people”  problems  that  commanders 
typically  lace.  They  most  frequently  mentioned  the  value  of  the  training  on  learning  to 
‘listen  -to  really  hear  what  the  other  person  is  trying  to  say  or  ask.  Commanders  recog¬ 
nized  that  UCC  was  dealing  with  a  whole  set  of  issues  in  which  they  had  had  little  training 
and  which  they  were  coming  to  realize  played  large  roles  in  their  ability  to  do  their  job  effec¬ 
tively  as  a  commander  ot  troops.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  unit  commanders  interviewed 
who  had  attended  UCC  felt  it  was  a  worthwhile  experience  and  they  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  more  of  it. 

General  Conclusions  on  URRS  and  UCC  Courses 

These  comments  refer  to  the  schools  as  they  were  staffed  and  operated  in  late 
1^76  and  early  1977.  Personnel,  organization,  and  curricula  changes  have  occurred  since 
then  and  there  is  no  way  ot  knowing  whether  the  conclusions  drawn  are  still  applicable. 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  most  of  the  data  available  from  all  the  varied  sources 
trom  which  they  were  collected  indicate  that  the  school  was  doing  a  good  job  in  achieving 
its  objectives  in  both  courses.  We  telt  that  the  Part-Time  Instructors  Course  was  the  most 
effective  training  of  trainers  course  we  have  observed  in  the  Army.  It  appeared  to  be  highly 
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successful  in  making  students  aware  of  what  personal  racism  and  sexism  is  and  how  it 
expresses  itself.  It  appeared  highly  effective  in  teaching  about  interpersonal  communica¬ 
tions  and  what  facilitates  and  blocks  it.  It  was  clear  that  most  all  students  were  intensely 
and  positively  affected  by  the  school  experience. 

The  Part-Time  Instructors  Course  aimed  at  producing  trained  RR/FO  instructors 
and  it  appeared  to  achieve  this  objective  pretty  well.  In  short,  the  school  was  achieving 
what  it  was  trying  to  do.  The  school's  emphasis  on  group  processes  and  the  conditions  for 
effective  communications,  and  its  general  de-emphasis  on  minority  history  and  cuture 
appear  to  have  been  effective  choices. 

Our  major  criticism  has  to  do  with  what  was  not  included  in  the  course  of  in¬ 
struction.  The  content  was  heavily  oriented  toward  individual  and  personal  racism  and 
sexism  and  did  not  deal  with  the  concept  of  institutional  discrimination  and  how  it  operates 
in  the  Army.  This  is  an  important  omission  in  content  and  its  absence  dries  not  reflect  the 
Army’s  current  policy  and  doctrine  which  definitely  stresses  the  importance  of  institutional 
discrimination. 

The  same  general  conclusions  appeared  appropriate  for  the  Unit  Commanders 
Course.  That  course  appeared  to  meet  a  real  need  and  was  doing  so  successfully.  It  was  our 
observation  from  the  total  study  of  Army  RR/FO  training  that  the  most  significant  omission 
in  the  whole  RR/FO  training  program  is  the  lack  of  effective  training  for  unit  commanders. 
The  UCC  is  a  unique  attempt  to  meet  this  need  and  appears  to  be  a  successful  effort  which 
could  well  be  emulated  elsewhere.  It  also  falls  short  in  its  failure  to  deal  with  institutional 
discrimination  and  to  sensitize  commanders  to  the  ways  in  which  leaders  can  inadvertently 
perpetuate  and  contribute  to  it.  But  this  omission  does  not  diminish  the  value  of  what  the 
course  does  impart.  Overall,  the  UCC  appeared  to  be  a  successful  pioneering  effort  to 
conduct  training  at  a  most  critical  level  where  the  RR/FO  education  and  training  program 
as  a  whole  has  failed  to  reach. 


CHAPTER  VII 


RR/EO  TRAINING  IN  USAREUR-CONCLUSIONS 


The  research  aimed  at  determining  how  RR/EO  training  was  actually  being  con¬ 
ducted  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  assessing  the  impact  that  training  was  having.  Findings 
have  been  presented  concerning:  the  racial  climate  in  USAREUR;  attitudes  toward  and  per¬ 
ceptions  of  RR/EO  programs  in  general  and  RR/EO  training  in  particular;  the  actual  con¬ 
duct  of  RR/EO  training;  changes  in  attitudes  and  perceptions  over  a  six-month  time  interval; 
and  some  findings  concerning  the  USAREUR  Race  Relations  School.  In  this  chapter,  we 
discuss  the  major  conclusions  we  believe  are  warranted  by  the  information  obtaineu  the 
study. 


Racial  Climate  in  USAREUR 


The  racial  climate  in  USAREUR  in  the  spring  of  1977,  was  roughly  comparable 
to  that  found  in  CONUS  in  late  summer,  1 976.  Whites  and  non-whites  are  significantly 
different  in  their  perceptions  on  almost  every  indicator.  While  whites  and  non-whites  live 
and  work  in  a  common  environment,  the  race  relations/equal  opportunity  reality  each 
group  perceives  has  little  in  common.  There  is  slightly  greater  polarity  of  opinions  between 
whites  and  blacks  in  USAREUR  than  in  CONUS. 


There  is  no  evidence  that  the  racial  climate  is  improving  and  there  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  is,  in  fact,  deteriorating.  With  respect  to  responses  to  a  few  global  questions 
on  the  state  of  race  relations,  the  response  patterns  of  late  1 976  and  early  1 977  in  USAREUR 
are  closer  to  the  Army -wide  patterns  of  1972  than  they  are  to  the  less  tense  period  of  1974. 

It  is  our  impression,  drawn  from  the  interviews  and  observations  as  well  as  from 
the  questionnaire  responses,  that  there  are  growing  racial  tensions  in  USAREUR  but  they 
are  obscured  by  a  surface  calm  inasmuch  as  the  normal  telltale  signs  of  violent  confronta¬ 
tions  are  not  occurring.  While  white  backlash  feelings  appear  to  be  less  in  USAREUR  than 
in  CONUS,  we  would  expect  that  source  of  racial  tensions  to  continue  to  increase.  In  general 
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we  detect  a  strong  current  of  feeling  among  whites  that  the  RR/EO  program  has  “over- 
corrected." 

Among  blacks,  the  dominant  feeling  seems  to  be  one  of  unmet  expectations. 
Although  most  blacks  acknowledge  progress  in  reducing  discrimination,  they  tend  to 
express  frustration  and  anger  at  what  they  see  as  continued  foot-dragging  by  many  white 
leaders.  They  feel  that  promises  to  eliminate  discrimination  and  to  create  true  equality 
of  opportunity  have  been  only  half  kept. 

Thus,  the  overall  attitudinal  climate  in  which  RR/EO  training  is  being  undertaken 
is  hardly  conducive  to  its  success.  Both  whites  and  blacks  distrust  the  motivations  behind 
the  program,  although  for  different  reasons,  and  both  groups  are  having  difficulty  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  program  as  credible,  again,  for  different  reasons.  This  situation  can  only  contribute 
further  to  the  difficulties  the  training  program  must  overcome. 

It  one  takes  the  reduction  of  racial  tensions  as  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  training  program,  then  the  training  cannot  be  termed  effective  except,  perhaps,  to  the 
extent  that  the  tensions  might  have  been  still  higher  had  there  not  been  any  training  and 
we  do  believe  this  to  be  the  case.  Overall,  we  believe  the  racial  climate  in  USAREUR  is  not 
improving  and  in  fact  may  be  worsening.  This  is  occurring  at  the  same  time  that  the  priority 
and  emphasis  on  RR/EO  training  also  appears  to  be  waning. 

The  Conduct  of  RR/EO  Training  in  USAREUR 

Substantially  higher  percentages  of  personnel  were  receiving  RR/EO  unit  training 
under  the  Phase  III  program  in  USAREUR  than  were  receiving  RR/EO  training  in  CONUS. 
This  percentage  appeared  to  decline,  however,  under  the  FY  77  program  to  a  level  closely 
resembling  that  in  CONUS.  Nonetheless,  with  the  Community-Level  orientation  training 
and  the  Executive  Seminars  in  addition  to  the  unit  training,  there  is  more  RR/EO  training 
occurring  in  USAREUR  than  anywhere  else  examined  in  the  study. 

The  problems  commanders  had  with  the  Phase  III  unit  training  were  still  present 
in  the  FY  77  program.  The  FY  77  program  calls  for  more  hours  of  unit  training  than  the 


previous  program  and  commanders  already  complained  that  they  were  unable  to  schedule 
the  hours  required  in  Phase  111.  Fnlisted  personnel  were  not  in  general  aware  of  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  Phase  111  and  FY  77  programs. 

There  is  some  indication  that  the  Community-Level  orientation  training  may  be 
the  most  effective  block  of  instruction  of  its  type.  It  appears  to  be  generally  well-conducted 
and  well-received  and,  although  similar  in  many  respects,  appears  to  be  an  improvement  over 
the  Phase  111  block  of  instruction  it  replaces.  There  had  been  too  few  Executive  Seminars 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  FY  77  program  to  draw  many  conclusions  about  them.  It  did 
appear,  however,  that  in  some  commands  they  were  being  conducted  and  were  perceived  as 
useful  and  effective.  The  chief  criticism  of  Executive  Seminars  that  surfaced  was  that  some 
commanders  tended  to  inhibit  open  discussion  of  issues  by  declaring  their  own  views  at  the 
outset  and  thus  discouraging  the  presentation  of  other  views. 

Judging  from  the  lower  frequency  of  occurrence  of  unit  training  and  from  dis¬ 
cussions  with  commanders  and  RR/EO  personnel,  we  conclude  that,  as  it  is  implemented 
at  the  unit  level,  RR/FO  training  is  accorded  an  extremely  low  priority  by  chain-of-command 
personnel  in  general. 

Attitudes  toward  and  Perceptions  of  RR/EO  Programs 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  consensus  at  all  levels  and  for  all  races  that  a  need 
exists  for  RR/EO  training.  There  is  also  a  fairly  high  consensus  that  the  unit  training  pro¬ 
gram— both  Phase  III  and  FY  77— is  not  meeting  that  need.  RR/EO  programs  have  a  fairly 
negative  image  among  both  blacks  and  whites. 

Many  blacks  teel  that  the  Army  is  only  interested  in  the  program  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  purposes  or  as  a  token  gesture  aimed  at  vocal  minority  groups.  They  believe  that  the 
Army  is  not  really  committed  to  equal  opportunity  and  they  distrust  the  motivations  of 
commanders. 

Many  whites  dislike  the  RR/EO  program  because  too  much  emphasis  is  placed 
on  minority  history  and  culture  and  they  are  concerned  that  RR/EO  programs  only  benefit 
minorities.  They  recognize  that  problems  exist  but  they  dislike  the  approach  taken  in 
training. 
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(.  Iianges  in  Attitudes  and  Perceptions 


Data  collected  at  the  end  of  the  six -month  period  under  study .  overall  show  signs 
ot  a  slight  improvement  in  the  racial  climate  and  in  attitudes  toward  the  RR/HO  program 
during  that  time  period  during  which  the  FY  77  program  was  in  effect -October  1 976-May 
I I  hat  improvement  was  small,  and  with  some  indicators  changing  in  the  opposite  di- 
rvction  we  did  not  interpret  it  as  signaling  a  real  upturn  in  what  we  believe  to  be  a  worsen¬ 
ing  racial  climate. 

I  he  most  striking  finding  is  just  how  stable  and  resistant  to  change  are  the  black- 
white  differences  in  perceptions  and  attitudes.  The  inability  to  have  much  effect  on  these 
differences  is  testimony  either  to  the  tact  that  the  training  program  is  not  being  vigorously 
and  «.  t'lectively  implemented  or  that  the  basic  model  on  which  the  training  program  is  based 
is  inappropriate  to  the  task.  It  is  our  conclusion  that  both  are  true.  The  basic  unit  traiuiim 
model  which  requires  chain-of-command  personnel  to  conduct  training  in  subjects  in  which 
they  are  generally  ill-prepared  and  uncomfortable  is  not  likely  to  produce  effective  training 
even  it  it  were  vigorously  and  enthusiastically  implemented.  In  addition  to  the  inappropri¬ 
ateness  of  the  basic  model,  its  implementation  by  personnel  who  themselves  am  not  persuaded 
°f  the  importance  and  validity  of  the  program’s  content  and  goals  cannot  help  but  communi¬ 
cate  messages  about  the  low  priority,  non-credible  status  of  the  program. 

USAREUR  Race  Relations  School 

Our  conclusion  w  as  that  the  school  was  doing  a  good  job  in  achieving  its  objec¬ 
tives  n  both  the  Part-Time  Instructors  Course  and  the  Unit  Commanders  Course.  We  felt 
that  the  I  art-Time  Instructors  C  ourse  was  the  most  ettective  training-of-trainers  course  we 
had  observed  in  the  Army.  The  major  criticism  was  the  lack  of  any  content  dealing  with 
msti.utional  discrimination  and  how  it  operates  in  the  Army. 

I  he  Unit  t  ommanders  Course  appeared  to  meet  a  real  need  and  was  doing  so 
successfully.  The  primary  criticism  here,  too,  was  the  omission  of  content  on  institutional 
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discrimination.  Overall,  however,  the  UCC  appeared  to  be  a  successful  pioneering  effort 
to  conduct  training  at  a  most  critical  level  where  the  RR/EO  education  and  training  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  whole  has  tailed  to  reach. 

Concluding  Comment 

The  USAREUR  command  has  clearly  placed  a  high  emphasis  on  RR/EO  training 
and  has  initiated  repeated  and  real  efforts  to  make  it  more  effective.  That  these  eftorts 
achieve  so  little  is  testimony  to  the  virulence  and  ubiquity  ot  the  basic  problem  and  its 
stubborn  resistance  to  change.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  program  is  intended  to  reach, 
the  program  suffers  from  a  lack  ot  credibility. 

It  is  clear  that  at  the  highest  level  in  USAREUR,  the  program  has  now.  and  has 
had,  a  high  level  of  support  and  sustained  commitment  on  the  part  of  leadership.  However, 
as  the  program  filters  down  through  the  chain  of  command,  it  tends  to  lose  those  character¬ 
istics  because  it  is  being  implemented  by  leaders  who.  although  they  will  mechanically  follow 
directives,  do  not  subscribe  to  the  goals  of  the  program  or  perceive  its  importance  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  mission.  At  the  unit  level  where  the  program  is  implemented,  it 
has  tended  to  acquire  a  strong  negative  image.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  overcome  as  long 
as  those  responsible  for  implementing  the  program  share  that  image.  To  change  that  tact, 
the  chain-of-command  personnel  must  first  be  trained  such  that  they  understand  and 
accept  the  goals  of  the  RR/EO  program. 
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APPENDIX  A 

CHI-SQUARE  TESTS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 
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CHI-SQUARE  TESTS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 
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MEASUREMENT  SCALES  USED  IN 


USAREUR  SURVEY 


During  the  data  collection  in  CONUS,  it  became  apparent  that  a  large  number 
of  respondents  were  failing  to  answer  all  of  the  questions  in  the  data  collection  instrument. 
Out  of  a  total  of  5,299  questionnaires  collected  during  field  administrations,  959  could 
not  be  analyzed  because  of  missing  data  ( 1 8.  \'7c).  ^ 

The  length  of  the  questionnaire  was  thought  to  be  an  important  factor  resulting 
in  the  large  number  of  incomplete  questionnaires.  It  was  therefore  determined,  prior  to 
the  initial  USAREUR  survey,  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  questionnaire.  There  were  two 
possible  ways  to  do  this: 

1.  Eliminate  items  from  the  instrument,  reducing  its  length. 

2.  Split  the  items  into  two  forms,  each  being  administered 
to  half  ol  the  respondents  in  a  random  fashion. 

The  major  deficiency  with  the  first  option  was  that  there  would  be  items  asked  in  CONUS 
which  were  not  asked  in  USAREUR,  making  comparisons  across  the  two  commands  on  all 
items  impossible.  The  second  option  would  make  it  possible  to  get  information  on  every 
item  but  with  a  reduced  sample  size  per  item  and  a  more  complex  data  analysis  problem.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  information  which  would  occur  with  the  elimination  of  items,  it 
was  decided  to  split  the  questionnaire  into  two  forms. 

The  basic  steps  involved  in  developing  alternate  versions  of  the  same  instrument 

included: 

1.  Identification  of  all  items  which  had  to  be  responded  to  by 

all  personnel.  Demographic  items  and  items  regarding  RR/EO 
training  activities  fell  into  this  category. 

2.  Selection  of  scales  and  subscales  which  were  to  be  the  basis  of 
item  division.  The  four  attitude  and  perception  measurement 
scales,  the  behavior  subscales,  and  the  knowledge  scales  consti¬ 
tuted  this  set. 

'  Data  editing  procedures  are  described  in  detail  in,  Robert  L.  Hiett.  Marcia  A.  Gilbert,  Dale  K. 
Brown,  An  Analysis  of  the  Unit  Race  Relations  Training  Program  in  the  U.S.  Army - Technical  Appendices 
(McLean,  Va.:  Human  Sciences  Research,  Inc.,  December  1976V 
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(a)  Those  scales  which  were  defined  by  factor  analysis  pro¬ 
cedures  were  split  on  the  basis  of  factor  loadings:  the  item 
with  the  highest  loading  went  to  Version  A,  the  item  with 
the  next  highest  loading  went  to  Version  B,  and  so  on  until 
all  items  were  assigned  to  one  of  the  two  versions.  Where 
there  were  an  uneven  number  of  items,  one  item  was  used  in 
both  versions. 

(b)  Those  sets  of  items  considered  to  be  face  valid  scales  were 
divided  by  random  assignment  of  items  within  each  sub¬ 
scale  to  the  two  versions.  Where  there  was  an  odd  number 
ot  items  on  the  subscale,  one  item  was  used  on  both  versions. 

3.  Division  of  individual  items  which  were  not  part  of  a  scale  into 

two  sets.  This  division  was  done  by  random  assignment  to  the  two 
versions. 


The  results  of  these  steps  were  the  two  instruments  shown  at  Appendix  C. 

For  the  most  part,  there  were  no  problems  associated  with  splitting  the  behavior 
and  knowledge  items.  The  analyses  of  these  were  based  on  individual  items  rather  than  scale 
scores.  The  exception  was  the  attitude  and  perception  items  which  had  been  scaled  using 
factor  analytic  procedures.  There  were  initially  four  scales: 

Factor  1  Perceived  Discrimination  against  Minorities 
Factor  2:  Feelings  of  Reverse  Racism 
Factor  3:  Attitudes  toward  Army  RR/EO  Programs 
Factor  4:  Army  Commitment  to  RR/EO  Goals. 

After  splitting,  the  items  in  each  version  were  as  follows. 
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Factor  I -Version  A 


18.  White  enlisted  personnel  and  supervisors  act  as  though  minority 
soldiers  have  to  "earn  the  right"  to  be  treated  equally. 

20.  Non-Whites  have  had  to  become  "militant”  in  order  to  have  their 
complaints  taken  seriously. 

24.  Most  Whites  in  the  Army  seem  to  think  that  Blacks  aren't  very 
intelligent. 

2t>.  Non-Whites  get  more  than  their  share  of  dirty  details. 

27.  In  my  unit.  Whites  get  away  with  breaking  rules  that  non-Whites 
get  punished  for. 

34.  White  soldiers  get  hassled  by  the  Army  as  much  as  minority  soldiers 
do. 

35.  In  my  unit,  non-Whites  get  worse  jobs  and  details  than  Whites. 

38.  Whites  have  a  better  chance  than  non-Whites  to  get  the  best  training 
opportunities. 


Factor  1— Version  B 

19.  Whites  try  to  force  their  attitudes  and  ways  upon  minorities. 

20.  Whites  assume  that  non-Whites  commit  any  crime  that  occurs, 
such  as  thefts  in  living  quarters. 

22.  Whites  do  not  show  proper  respect  for  Blacks  with  higher  rank. 

2o.  Most  Whites  in  the  Army  don’t  want  racial  minorities  to  be  treated 
equally. 

30.  A  Black  in  the  Army  must  do  more  than  the  average  White  to  make 
the  grade. 

3 1 .  Any  time  a  minority  soldier  acts  like  he’s  proud  of  his  race,  he  can 
expect  to  get  treated  badly  by  his  CO. 

37.  Many  Army  supervisors  try  to  make  it  difficulty  for  minority  personnel 
to  go  through  the  chain  of  command  to  present  a  complaint  of  dis¬ 
crimination. 

41  Army  officers  get  back  at  Blacks  they  think  are  “militant"  by  not 
recommending  them  for  promotions. 
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Factor  2  Version  A 


Non-W  hites  get  a\s.»\  with  breaking  rules  that  Whites  an-  punished 
for. 

Ihe  Arm>  's  KK  FO  program  helps  minorities  get  ahead  at  the 
expense  of  Whites 

Most  non-Whites  tend  to  he  loud  and  boisterous 

Hi  err  is  racial  discrimination  against  Whites  on  this  post 


Factor  2  Version  B 

Main  non-Whites  have  begun  to  act  as  it  the>  are  superior  to  White 

Most  minority  group  members  haven't  worked  as  hard  to  succeed 
as  iin'st  Whites  have 

White  middle -class  Americans  are  giving  up  tiv  main  of  their  own 
rights  for  the  rights  of  others 

Most  non  Whites  don’t  really  want  to  be  promoted  to  positions  of 
responsibility 


Factor  3 -Version  A 

l- very  body  in  the  Army  should  be  rrt{uin\i  to  attend  race  relations 
seminars 

Race  relations  seminars  are  a  waste  of  time. 

Most  of  the  Army’s  RR  I  ff  programs  are  unnecessary 

Factor  3  Version  B 

Race  relations  seminars  arc  a  waste  of  time. 

I  understand  people  of  different  races  better  since  I've  taken  part 
m  race  relations  education  programs. 

In  the  long  run.  even  body  in  the  Army  will  benefit  from  race 
relations  and  equal  opportunity  programs 


Factor  4-Version  A 


19.  Most  NCO’s  usually  see  to  it  that  RR/EO  policies  and  regulations 
are  enforced. 

39.  Most  officers  usually  see  to  it  that  RR/EO  policies  and  regulations 
are  enforced. 

Factor  4-Version  B 

18.  Most  NCO’s  usually  see  to  it  that  RR/EO  policies  and  regulations 
are  enforced. 

25.  The  Army  is  firmly  committed  to  the  principle  of  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Based  on  the  initial  data  collection  in  CONUS  on  which  these  scales  were  based, 
it  was  possible  to  develop  reliability  estimates  (coefficient  alpha).  These  were: 


Version  A 

Version  B 

Factor  1 

.88 

.87 

Factor  2 

.73 

.70 

Factor  3 

.77 

.76 

A  coefficient  could  not  be  calculated  for  the  fourth  factor  because  there  were  only  two  items 
on  each  set.  The  zero  order  correlations  were: 

Version  A  .408 

Version  B  .322 

Since  half  of  the  respondents  in  each  of  the  companies  in  USAREUR  filled  out 
Version  A  and  half  filled  out  Version  B,  it  was  possible  to  compare  the  mean  scores  for 
these  two  groups  on  each  of  the  four  scales.  This  was  done  using  analysis  of  variance  pro¬ 
cedures. 
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Hu-  results  of  those  analyses  are  shown  in  Tables  1  through  4  As  can  be  seen, 
there  were,  tor  some  scales,  significant  differences  in  the  mean  scores  for  the  two  versions. 

Hus.  plus  the  lower  reliability  of  the  scales,  suggests  that  the  splitting  of  the  scales  tor 
USARTUR  was  not  entirely  successful  This  was  true  even  though  the  objective  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  higher  response  rate  was  achieved.  During  the  CONUS  survey,  the  proportion  of 
unusable  questionnaires  was  IS  1  percent.  This  decreased  to  10.2  percent  in  USARTUR 

Because-  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  split  scales,  the  major  focus  of  the  data 
analysis  lor  USARl  UK  was  on  individual  items  rather  than  scales  Hie  data  in  the  USARl  UR 
report  reflects  this  approach  However,  some  scale  score  analyses  were  carried  out  The 
results  are  shown  in  Tables  5  through  S. 

These  tables  support  the  general  finding  that  there  are  large  black  white  differ¬ 
ences  m  USARTUR  In  addition,  the  data  suggest  that  there  are  some  differences  between 
attitudes  and  perceptions  in  USARTUR  as  compared  to  CONUS.  Comparisons  between 
CONUS  and  USARTUR  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  body  of  the  report. 
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Table  I 

l  omparison  of  Versions  A  and  B  for  Factor  1 


1 


blacks 


Version 

X 

LX 

A 

LX- 

N 

A 

20.66 

6,344 

1 40.873 

307 

B 

IS. 77 

5.931 

120.001 

317 

Analysis  of  Variance 

Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Treatment 

559 

1 

559 

18.80 

Within 

1 8 ,4b  8 

621 

29.74 

Total 

19.027 

622 

\ 


Table  2 


l  ompanson  of  Versions  A  ami  B  for  Factor  2 


Version 

A 

B 


Blacks 

x  rx 

15.40  4  728 

15.18  4,795 


74,439  307 

74.667  316 


Source 

Treatment 

Within 

Total 


Analysis  of  Variance 


SS  df 

«  I 

5.5 1  I  621 

3,519 


MS 

8 

5.65 


F 

1.416 


Version 

X 

Whites 

IX 

1X5 

A 

B 

1  1 .69 

10.367 

128.202 

1  2.69 

10.988 

145,528 

Source 

Analysis  of  Variance 

SS  df 

MS 

Treatment 

438 

1 

438 

Within 

13.147 

1.75] 

7.51 

Total 

13.585 

1.752 

io: 


Table  3 


Comparison  of  Versions  A  and  B  for  Factor  3 


Blacks 


Version 

X 

EX 

EX2 

N 

A 

10.1 1 

3,104 

33,185 

307 

B 

8.89 

2,810 

26,664 

316 

Analysis  of  Variance 

Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Treatment 

230 

1 

230 

41.07 

Within 

3,480 

621 

5.60 

Total 

3.710 

622 

Whites 

Version 

X 

EX 

EX2 

N 

A 

8.32 

7,380 

67,468 

8t’7 

B 

8.28 

7,174 

64,434 

866 

Analysis  of  Variance 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS  F 

Treatment 

1 

1 

1  .20 

Within 

1  1 ,068 

1 .75 1 

6.32 

Total 

1  1 ,069 

1,752 
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Table  4 


Comparison  of  Versions  A  ami  B  for  Factor  4 


Blacks 


Version 

X 

LX 

LX2 

N 

A 

6.04 

1 .854 

1 1 .94 1 

307 

B 

5.53 

1.746 

10.525 

316 

Analysis  of  Variance 

Source 

SS 

rtf 

MS 

F 

Treatment 

41 

1 

41 

15.77 

Within 

1.615 

621 

2.6 

Total 

1 .656 

6  22 

Whiles 

Version 

X 

LX 

L'X2 

N 

A 

6.48 

5,746 

39.132 

887 

B 

6.44 

5.574 

37.815 

866 

Analysis  of  Variance 

Source 

SS 

tlf 

MS 

F 

Treatment 

1 

1 

1 

.46 

Within 

3.847 

1.751 

A  A 

Total 

3.848 

1.752 
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lahle  5 


Perceptions  of  Discrimination  against  Non  Whites 

t  the  town  the  scote,  the  gieatei  the  perception  ot  discrimination 
Range  ol  possible  semes  is  S  to  40  ) 


USAKI  UK 

CONUS* 

N 

X  s 

N 

X  s 

Blacks 

Version  A 

307 

:o<*6 

5  <>5 

048 

20.  o  2 

5. SI 

Verson  H 

lit. 

IS.  77 

5.24 

04  S 

|0.0S 

S.  78 

Whites 

Version  A 

887 

11.70 

CM 

2.785 

n  52 

4.25 

Version  B 

N(>(1 

.n  <»: 

4  IS 

2.7S5 

.1 1 . 2t. 

4.45 

Version  A 

Version  B 

Black  white  differences  in  USAKI  UK 

/ 

32.01 

P- 

001 

/ 

30  2  7  p- 

Black  differences  in  USAKI  UK  CONUS 

/ 

I  07 

ns 

/ 

\ .  ^  s  P« 

White  differences  in  USAKI  UK  CONUS 

/ 

.'  6 

lv 

01 

/ 

■213  p- 

Scores  lot  (ONUS  weie  calculated  In  scoting  each  units  idnal  sepaiatels  on  the  items 
contained  m  Veision  A  ol  the  scale  ami  Veision  II  ol  the  scale 
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Table  6 


Feelings  of  Reverse  Racism 

(The  lowci  the  score,  (he  higher  (he  feelings  of  reverse  racism. 
Range  of  possible  scores  is  4  to  20.) 


USAREUR 

CONUS 

N 

X  s 

N 

X  s 

Blacks 

Version  A 

307 

15.40 

2.30 

048 

14.87 

2.34 

Version  B 

31b 

15.18 

2.45 

048 

14.b0 

2.bb 

Wliites 

Version  A 

887 

1 1  .(>4 

2.81 

2.785 

1 1.31 

3.33 

Version  B 

8  b  6 

1  2.b0 

2.bb 

2,785 

11.73 

2.87 

Version  A  Version  B 


Black /White  differences  in  USAREUR 

Z  =  22.04 

p<  .001 

Z  =  15.33 

p<  .001 

Black  differences  in  USARI  UR/CONUS 

Z  =  -  3.50 

p<  .01 

Z  =  -  3.00 

p<  .01 

White  differences  in  USARI  UR/CONUS 

Z  =  -  3.35 

p<  .01 

Z  =  -  0.0b 

p<  .001 

Table  7 


Attitudes  toward  Army  RR/EO  Programs 

(The  higher  the  score,  the  more  favorable  the  attitudes  toward 
the  programs.  Range  of  scores  is  from  3  to  15.) 


Version  A _  Version  B 


Black/white  differences  in  USAREUR 

Z=  10.90 

p<.001 

Z  =  3.99 

p<.001 

Black  differences  in  USAREUR/CONUS 

Z  =  4.76 

p<.001 

Z  =  10.42 

pC.OOl 

White  differences  in  USAREUR/CONUS 

Z  =  2.87 

p<.01 

Z  =  5.45 

p  <  .001 
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Perceptions  of  the  Army's  Commitment  to  the 
Principle  of  Equal  Opportunity 

(The  higher  the  score,  the  stronger  (lie  perception  that  tire  Army  is 
committed  to  equal  opportunity.  Range  of  scores  is  from  2  to  10.) 


USARKUR _  CONUS 

N  %  _s _  _ N_  X 

Blacks 


Version  A 

307 

6.04 

1.55 

448 

5.70 

1.68 

Version  B 

316 

5.53 

1 .66 

‘>48 

5.76 

1.73 

Whites 

Version  A 

887 

6.48 

1.47 

2,785 

6.47 

1.62 

Version  B 

866 

6.44 

1.50 

2,785 

6.55 

1.62 

Version  A _  _ Version  B 

Black/white  differences  in  USARHUR  Z  =  -4.34  p<.00l  /.  =  -8.55  p<.001 

Black  differences  in  USAREUR/CONUS  Z*-3.27  p<0l  Z  =  2. 14  p  <  .05 

White  differences  in  USAREUR/CONUS  Z  =  -  0.06  ns  /.  =  1 .88  ns 


It  was  also  possible  to  compare  the  scale  scores  tor  each  version  from  the  first 


administration  to  the  second  1'his  provides  an  idea  about  possible  changes  ovei  tune 
fables  0  ami  It'  show  the  results  I  ven  though  some  of  the  differences  are  statistical^  sig 
mt leant,  the  differences  fiom  a  practical  viewpoint  are  very  small 

Table  0 

C  omparisons  of  Changes  over  l  ime  for  Blacks 
Version  A 


factor 

Time  1  ^ 

Time  2  X 

/-Value 

Perceptions  ot  discrimination  against  non-whites 

20  tm 

20.75 

.14 

f  eelings  ol  reverse  racism 

15.40 

14.  OS 

:  on 

Attitudes  towaul  RR  til  piogiam 

10  11 

10.55 

-2.04 

IVrceptions  of  cotiiiiiiimeni  lo  RK  1  () 

(i.04 

5,(d> 

2.42 

Version  B 

IViceplions  ot  disciiiiunalion  against  noil  whites 

IN.  77 

:o.di 

-5.S2 

feelings  ot  revetse  tavism 

15.  IS 

14.74 

I.O.t 

Attitudes  lowaul  RK  1  0  piogiam 

K.K*> 

o  04 

-  ,7S 

IVrceptions  ol  coininilinonl  to  RR  1  0 

5,54 

5  (>S 

1  05 

table  10 

Comparisons  ot  Changes  over  lime  lor  Whiles 
Version  A 


factor 

lime  1  X 

l  ime  2  X 

/-Value 

IViceplions  ot  discnnnnation  against  non  whiles 

51.70 

51  51 

1  S5 

f  eelings  ol  teverse  i.icism 

1  I.CiO 

1  l.0(i 

1  "5 

Altitudes  lowaul  Annv  RR  f'O  piogi.uns 

S.52 

S  Oo 

-1  45 

IViceplions  ot  Armv's  commitment  to  RR  til 

b.4S 

tv  50 

Version  B 

IViceplions  ot  discrimination  against  non  whites 

5  Its  2 

51  01 

2  t>4 

f  eelings  ol  reverse  racism 

1  2.(>o 

12.24 

5  r 

Wtitudes  tow  aid  Aum  RR  t  ll  piogi.uns 

S.2S 

S  52 

1  S2 

Perceptions  ol  Army's  commitment  to  RR  1  O 

(i  44 

tv  54 

1  1(1 

,,A 


